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WovuLDN’T you enjoy talking to people from 
all parts of the country, and get a new out- 
look? Wouldn't you like to join a forum and 
speak your mind on forces and events of the 
day in art—or to say anything you want to say 
that’s worthwhile? 

Your Federation’s Convention is a great time 
to exchange and get ideas, air problems, make 
suggestions, meet people—and as much as any- 
thing else, gain a fresh national perspective. 
There are entertainments too—to help you 
relax. 

In the next issue of the MAGAZINE OF ART, the 
advance program will be printed. Watch for it, 


but tell us now that you'll be here. 
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PREVIOUS ISSUES LISTED IN “ART INDEX” AND “THE READER’S GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE” 


THIS MONTH 


In another of his one-man articles Ernest Brace 
writes about that perennial rebel John Sloan who has 
done so much to make American art an independent 
expression of our own land. From Bearsville (near 
Woodstock), New York, Mr. Brace makes occasional 
forays after material. He interviewed John Sloan short- 


ly after his return from the Southwest late last fall. 


Hanya Holm was for some years the American 
representative of Mary Wigman but has since de- 
veloped her own way of working and teaching which 
we think is more direct, less dependent on arbitrary 
distortion. In her short account of the development 
of Trend (p. 137) Miss Holm makes an important 
statement. Arch Lauterer, who designed Trend’s 
setting, was for many years on the staff of the Cleve- 
land Playhouse, now teaches at Bennington College. 
Harrison Kerr brings years of experience in music 
to his discussion of the Paneyko sound reproduction 


machine, one of Trend’s innovations. 


In describing the William and Mary art department, 
of which he is chairman, Leslie Cheek, Jr., does us 
all a favor. His remarks will be of greatest interest to 


other teachers in the college field. 


In presenting the work of Bror Hjorth to the Ameri- 
can public we must acknowledge our indebtedness to 
Dr. Ernst Harms, a scholar recently arrived from 
Scandinavia where Hjorth’s work is already very well 
known. 


In publishing the views of George Biddle and those 
of Francis Henry Taylor on the Coffee-Pepper Bill 
we present two shades of informed opinion on the 
matter. Unfortunately a communication from Burgess 
Meredith, the actor, which would have strongly sup- 
ported the measure, did not arrive in time for pub- 
lication. 


Carl Purington Rollins, Printer to Yale University, 
criticizes the Fifty Books of the Year exhibition as 
only he can. We managed to overcome the modesty 
which, because four of the fifty were his, nearly kept 
Mr. Rollins from doing the review. 


FORTHCOMING 


NEXT MONTH AND AFTER 


ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITIONS 


The renowned success of the Treasury Department’s 
competitions in the field of sculpture and painting 
seems to suggest the advisability of putting the de- 
sign of government buildings on a similar competitive 
basis. Reform is certainly indicated, for the sake of 
the country’s younger architects. They have a cham- 
pion in the person of Representative Ortha Wearin of 
Towa. His views on the subject will appear next month. 


SCULPTURE & LANDSCAPE 


Garrett Eckbo discusses the profound relationship of 
sculpture and landscape design in an article which 
will be stimulating not only to other landscape archi- 
tects but to all people concerned with the design of 
gardens big or small. His sketches for small city 
gardens, introduced by a bombshell text, appeared 
last fallin Pencil Points. His article in our April num- 
ber attacks the subject in an equally trenchant way. 


CATHERINE DRINKER BOWEN... 


describes Russian music today as she found it on her 
recent trip to the U. S. S. R. Her article, entitled 
Paradise for Artists tells of her hopes and disappoint- 
ments. [t is a reporting job of real discernment. 


ROBERT Po EDL Pe as 


the only American prize-winner at this season’s Car- 
negie International, is the subject of a fully illustrated 
one-man article by Margaret Breuning, former critic 
of the New York Evening Post, whose reviews of 
New York exhibitions have appeared frequently in 
MAGAZINE OF ART. 


GARDENS... 


give us material for at least two Portfolios in spring 
and summer issues. As yet definite announcements 
would be a little premature but we are very close to 
some excellent garden pictures. 


AND BEST D EiSiee: 


the usual departments and unique features. Among 
future authors are John Erskine, Mary Beard, Alfred 
V. Frankenstein, Eugene Ormandy, Jean Charlot, 
James Reid Parker—to mention a few. And surprises 
as well. 
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JOHN SLOAN 
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John Sloan 


IN TIMES lke ours when only change and revolution are 
commonplace, recently lived years frequently offer far greater 
surprises and excite more incredulous amazement than wild 
prophesies. It is easier for us to imagine television and routine 
navigation of the stratosphere than it is to recall the days 
when there were no radio sets and no aeroplanes. And in the 
sphere of painting it seems almost inconceivable that there 
could have been, not so many years ago, anything at all 
revolutionary or modern in naturalistic pictures of city streets, 
just as in writing, the use of certain Anglo-Saxon mono- 
syllables has become such a routine part of realism that the 
suppression of Jurgen for its polite symbolism seems incred- 
ible. The career of John Sloan has been revolutionary, and 
yet the battles won and the changes he has survived, even 
effected, have become so much a part of our lives that it re- 
quires an effort of the imagination to realize that they could 
ever have involved a struggle. 

With photographie journalism appropriating more and 
more newspaper and magazine space and crowding the news 
into brief captions, the fact that Sloan should have started 
out to earn his living by making pen drawings for the Phila- 
delphia press in the days before half-tones had come into 
general use appears almost an anachronism. It was during his 
twelve years of newspaper work that John Sloan first met and 


BY ERNEST BRACE 


came under the compelling influence of Robert Henri with 
whom he formed a unique and lifelong friendship. That was 
in 1892. A few years later he—and Henri, too—led a revolt 
against the Pennsylvania Academy which was largely eco- 
nomic in its purposes. The Charcoal Club in Philadelphia re- 
sulted, which offered a model, a place to work, and better 
lighting (Welsbach burners) for about half the fee charged by 
the Academy. 

In recalling those days Sloan’s attitude toward contempo- 
rary art struggles is that of a pioneer who hears someone 
grumble because of bad spots in a concrete highway. Art in 
America has never known such prosperity and opportunity as 
it has during the past few years, he feels. At the time when he 
first made his start there was no hope whatever for art or for 
the artist. In those days, whatever business conditions, the 
uncompromising artist never knew anything but acute and 
violent depression and complete unconcern about his hard- 
ships and problems. It was almost inconceivable that a 
painter who did not conform to the sentimental standards of 
the time would be able to live by his painting. Nevertheless, 
in 1905, Sloan gave up his newspaper work and came to New 
York, primarily to become a painter, though he still had to 
support himself by doing magazine and book illustrations. 
Three years later he formed the group which became known 
as The Eight— Davies, Glackens, Henri, Lawson, Luks, Pren- 
dergast, Shinn and Sloan. This group was concerned primarily 
with freeing art from the academic standards of the time. 
Likewise, they shunned impressionism and turned to Manet, 
Velasquez and Frans Hals as their masters. Sloan’s Boy with 
Piccolo painted in 1904 is a fine example of his contribution 
to that movement. 

But actually, Sloan’s position among American painters 
cannot be classified as a part of any group effort. He was in 
the beginning, as he still is, a rebel, and he seems always to 
have been quite as rebellious among rebels as he is among 
conservatives. It is impossible to imagine him adhering to 
any party or group line. At the turn of the century his revolt 
was primarily concentrated upon the subject matter of paint- 
ing, and it is from the impetus given by his early rebellion 
against incredibly stuffy canons of good taste that contempo- 
rary American painting derives much of its force. Tenement 
roofs, saloons, intimately informal interiors and the least 
architecturally imposing city streets are today quite legiti- 
mate and commonplace subjects for painting, but thirty years 
ago in Philadelphia and New York they were even more start- 
ling than any of the multitudinous forms of modernism are 
now. Painters of the American scene owe much of their cur- 
rent respectability and prosperity to the prospecting and pio- 
neering of John Sloan. But he is as quick to rebel against his 
own established precedents as against those thrust upon him. 
‘American subject matter won’t make American art,” he 


states very firmly, “and I say that as the oldest practitioner.” 
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Above: ““McSorley’s Saturday Night,” 
painted by John Sloan in 1930. Right: 
“Sea Food” (1934). In both pictures 
Sloan shows his penchant for penetrating 
to the heart of his subject, being dissatis- 
fied to represent only surface appearances 


But however violently Sloan may 
disagree with trends and schools and 
any sort of dogma, the essential vitali- 
ty of his work is based upon a vigorous 
appreciation and understanding of liv- 
ing reality. Indeed his conception of 
reality as sporadic and unpredictable 
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elusive is the basis of his habitual dis- 
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a agreement. Like his earlier scenes of 
city life, his paintings of Indian dances 
or religious processions in the South- 
. West are always humanly significant. 
, met en social bitterness enters into them 
—Grotesques, Santo Domingo he ex- 
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Above: John Sloan’s “Sixth Avenue and Third Street” (1926). Below: ““The New Homestead” (1930). The characters are, from left to 
right: John Sloan himself, Helen Shuster, Will Shuster, Helen Farr (rear view), Dolly Sloan and (looking in through window) Don Shuster 


Above: ““Grotesques, Santo Domingo” (1925?) by 
John Sloan, who explains that the title applies to the 
idle spectators and not to the ceremonial dancers. 
Right: “Portrait of Edgar Varese”’ (1924) by Sloan 


seem always to have been more important to him 
than any abstract esthetic ideas. The Saturday 
night crowd in McSorley’s bar is to Sloan a great 
deal more than local color. He paints such scenes 
with a sense of broad and sympathetic under- 
standing that is both emotionally and imagin- 
atively stimulating. His Sixth Avenue elevated 
is vastly more than the ugly disfigurement that 
offends the eye of people interested in civic im- 


rovement. Its noisy domination is mellowed by 


the light and warmth of human activity beneath 


ts of city life, Sloan’s paintings make . 
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Above: In his *‘Nude and Chief Blanket”’ 
(1932) Sloan uses his cross-hatch method. 
Right: But “Stepping into the Tub” (1930) 
antedates experimentation of that kind 


broaden the scope of imagination far be- 

yond the misty horizons of fancy. 
During recent years, however, Sloan 
has confined himself more and more ex- 
clusively to his studio for subject matter. 
Now that the implied slogans of his early 
rebellion have become incorporated into 
the code of established taste, he seems 
to have lost interest in them. Summers, 
in Santa Fe, he is occasionally stirred by 
the life outside, but even there his inter- 
est in the human figure seems predomi- 
nant. Moreover, the technical aspect of 
his work has now become a problem of 
almost exclusive interest. He is still ex- 
perimenting, still intent upon self de- 
velopment, a process which usually ends 
with public acceptance of an artist’s 
work. The nude figure he feels to be the 
painter’s most difficult and most compre- 
hensive problem. He has painted many of 
them, but he believes that he is only now 
beginning to solve the problem they set. 
(Continued on page 183) 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY BARBARA MORGAN 


Hanya Holm herself at a particularly arresting moment in the episode “Assurance” which occurs toward the dramatic culmination of “Trend” 
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TREN 


Modern dance has come of age without benefit of elaborate pub- 
licity machinery. Accordingly when a performance of unusual 
importance takes place there is less fanfare than that occasioned 
by a Hollywood premiere, or for that matter, the opening of an 
Academy Annual. When Hanya Holm made her New York 
debut (she has danced in many other places) at the turn of the 
year with two performances of Trend, John Martin of The New 
York Times, the nation’s number one dance critic, was quick to 
evaluate her achievement. Probably other dance critics (who are 
they?) and perhaps a few theatre and music commentators also 
praised Trend for the growing dance public. 

Our presentation is not critical except in the sense that the 
initial choice of the subject was critical. It is, rather, documen- 


tary. Like the dance itself it is a collaborative affair. Miss Holm 


WHEREIN HANYA HOLM WIDENS 
HORIZONS FOR MODERN DANCE 


tells in a few words how the idea grew and took form in terms 
of dance. Arch Lauterer, who worked with Miss Holm at the 
Bennington festival last summer, and who has solid achieve- 
ment as a stage designer behind him, explains some of the con- 
siderations involved in creating a suitable stage area for such a 
production as Trend. Harrison Kerr outlines the relationship 
of music to the modern dance and describes how the use of supe- 
rior electrical reproduction of orchestral music sets a valuable 
precedent. 

Finally, we are indebted to Barbara Morgan for the photo- 
graphic documentation which gives special point to these pages. 
Her pictures, made especially for MAGAZINE OF ART, capture to 
an unusual degree the sweep and spatial form of the dance. She 


has succeeded where so many have failed before her.—Ep1ToR. 


1. TREND GREW UPON ME 
By Hanya Holm 


THE IDEA of Trend grew upon me—it was not a sudden 
inspiration. The theme issued from life itself, rather than be- 
ing built up as an intellectual construction. Impressions of 
years traveled a long path of development before they took 
shape as the theme of Trend. 

The vision of the theme was so far expanded, so vast, that 
crystallization was necessary first of all. I had to eliminate 
and sacrifice in order to draw things together into a logical 
outline, to point the conception. 

Then the mental image began to take shape. The motif of 
the whole was visionary, vital and dynamic. The form was 
pushed onward by timely, spatial and dynamic happenings. 
The visual part of the externalization resulted from experience 
and imagination. 

The character and force of the theme itself dictated the 
form, the volume, shape and frame of the dance. Specifically, 
the dance action demanded space-creating values. Planes and 
levels became a necessity of the composition. Ramps of vari- 
ous grades, as well as steps, were essential to connect the dif- 
ferent planes: some calling forth rhythmic dynamic space ac- 
tion; others long sustained sweeps. Proportions of horizontal 
extension in relation to vertical flight were important. 

A large number of dancers was needed to carry out the 
weight of the action. This was not an arbitrary decision. It 
was a requirement inherent in the theme. Yet the perform- 
ance of the dance action was by no means left entirely to mass 
movement. The theme calls for making various uses of the 
large group, of smaller groups and even individuals. There was 
a continuous change of weight, of volume, of linear and dimen- 
sional values. 

Themes of wider significance required more mass and archi- 
tectural values in concentrated or contrapuntal relation. Such 
numbers were Our Daily Bread, Satiety, Cataclysm, Resurgence 
and Assurance. | must emphasize that everything was deter- 
mined by organic development, rather than intellectual de- 
cision. For example, the five episodes in the opening section 
grew out of the whole and led back into it. 


Each episode was mainly carried by a soloist. Yet each char- 
acterization had different attention demands. In one, Lest We 
Remember, the soloist was self sufficient. No group movement 
or other factor than the values of space proportions was neces- 
sary. In another, The Effete, the group movement was re- 
strained, forming a sustained counterweight without action. 
In From Heaven, Limited the group was a supporting factor, 
and the soloist was the climactic point of the group action. In 
Lucre Lunacy the group was drawn into the soloist’s activity. 
In the last of the episodes, he, the Great, the group was most 
prominent in reacting to the soloist. In the part I took over 
myself, the soloist formed the sustaining transition from a 
dramatic climax (Cataclysm), through solitude, to a new de- 
velopment (The Gates Are Desolate). In this last mentioned 
number the same soloist carries the leit motif. 

The dramatic character of Trend demanded a departure 
from the usual abstract symbolic handling of dance themes. 
Dance action was required rather than dance abstraction. It 
was imperative to call for the unification of all theatrical me- 
dia. Their practical use was a thematic demand rather than a 
decorative decision. Theatrical setting I have already touched 
upon. The three dimensional significance of space also de- 
manded the architectural handling of light, as well as the 
rhythm and volume of color—in lights, costumes and the coy- 


ering of the setting, the floor cloth and the cyclorama. 


2. DESIGN FORTHE DADS 
By Arch Lauterer 


I DO not presume to present the one and only approach to 
design for the dance. So little has been done in this field that 
no one can speak with much authority gained from experience. 
But there are certain considerations that are bound to be es- 
sential to any approach. It is of these that I would write at 
this time. The essential considerations proceed out of the pur- 
pose of design for the dance. This purpose is to show the move- 
ment. 

A more vivid definition of this purpose is gained by first 
considering the purpose of design for the spoken drama. In 


this case the essential purpose is found to be that of showing 
(Continued on page 142) 
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Hanya Holm’s augmented group in “Resurgence,” one affirmative episodes of “Trend” 
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Hanya Holm and a member of her professional group in the “Assurance” episode of “Trend” 


the voice or that quality in the imagination of the poet which in- 
forms the action. This action in drama is expressed through 
speech and movement. We might say of design for drama, 
that it aids in interlocking those two elements, speech and 
movement, into a complete and believable action. This is ac- 
complished by making the stage, through means of light, color 
and arrangement of architectural forms, a world which is fine- 
ly related to both the speech and the movement. 

In design for the dance one also seeks to show the voice of 
the poet, now serving as choreographer rather than play- 
wright. In this case, however, the action is expressed through 
movement alone, so in the final analysis the purpose is to show 
the movement. 

Proceeding from this purpose, the first consideration in de- 
sign will be that of the space in which the dance is performed 
and, more specifically, of the floor on which the dancer moves. 
This will include not only the quantity of floor space required 
for the physical movement but the point of sight from which 
the audience will see this plane as well, for much of the quality 
of appearance of this space is dependent upon this condition. 
Three dimensional forms of steps, ramps and platforms, em- 
ployed to modify the space on this plane can only be rightly 


visualized after this point of sight is determined. 
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It seems reasonable that this point be far enough above 
stage level so that all the audience might see the third dimen- 
sion of space in which the dancer moves. Unfortunately most 
theatres in America, having been built in the early part of 
this century, when the pictorial stage was the chief demand, | 
have very poor sight lines in this respect. The eye level of the} 
spectator in the orchestra section is usually only a few feet} 
above the floor level of the stage. It should be far enough) 
above the floor to eliminate the distortion of space on this 
plane, for otherwise the movement of the dancer in this area | 
appears distorted. Since dance is chiefly the ordering of time 
and the modifying of space through rhythmic movement, con- 
siderable effort can well be spent in finding a theatre for dance, 
where a truer sense of the space can be given. 

Another consideration, essential to this purpose of showing 
the movement of the dance, along with that of space, is that 
of light. Light can be thought of as the time element in the 
space defined for the dance. It is not only that it shows the 
dancer by illumination. It is of greater importance in that it 
shows the dancer in the right quantity of space with the right 
quality of light at the right time. It is through controlled light 
that the space is made plastic so that it may be in relation to 


the action in time. A change in the light is certainly implied if 


Group motion in the “‘Satiety” episode of “Trend,” in the early part of the production 


the space is to be constantly related to the movement of the 
dance, which is itself constant change. The design in the move- 
ment of the light, which is produced through change of inten- 
sity, direction, color and clarity and diffusion, should evi- 
dently proceed from the basic rhythms of the dance as a 
whole, rather than merely changing with each small passage 


of movement. 


3. REPRODUCED MUSIC 
FOR THE DANCE 
By Harrison Kerr 


FROM ITS beginning, the modern dance, needing simplic- 
ity, found it desirable to discard the too complex parapher- 
nalia of the modern ballet. The symphonic orchestra, along 
with stage designing and costuming, had been carried over 
from the opera when peels broke its long association with 

i rt tic, but also for economic reasons, 


> 


that form. Primarily 


the large orchestra went into the discard along with the other 


ry and healthy move, 
resulted in some evils. 


for its existence. Hence the high cost of large instrumental 
groups made them unobtainable. Too often the musical ac- 
companiment has been entrusted to one or two pianists and a 
few percussion players. This leads to monotony of color and 
feeble sonority and has been a handicap to the composers who 
have written for the new dance. Hanya Holm realized that, 
in the presentation of so large a work as Trend, a more ade- 
quate musical treatment would be necessary. The complexity 
of sections of the musical score, notably the Ionization and 
Octandre of Edgar Varese, presented rehearsal and perform- 
ance problems of peculiar difficulty. Electrical sound repro- 
duction from recordings, offering the advantages of exact 
repetition and nearly unlimited sonority, ultimately was ac- 
cepted as the proper solution. ; 

Even in this day of advanced sound engineering, equipment 
capable of satisfactory performance in a large auditorium is 
not readily available, and it is doubtful whether Miss Holm’s 
project could successfully have been carried through had it 
not been for the collaboration of Mirko Paneyko. First becom- 
ing interested in providing higher quality radio and phon ee 


EVER SINCE the beginnings of modern art Scandinavia 
has made its important contributions to the movement. Chris- 
tian Krohg, Edvard Munch, Ernst Josephson, Anders Zorn, 
Per Krohg and Carl Milles have not only been artists of high 
international reputation, but have exerted great influence up- 
on the development of the art of our times. It is no wonder, 
then, that in the younger generation of Scandinavian artists 
there are talents that can be introduced to the international 
art world as among the most able shapers of beauty today. 

There is no doubt that of the younger Scandinavian artists 
the Swede, Bror Hjorth, has the greatest sculptural talent. 
Furthermore, a consideration of some of his works—which I 
have the honor to accompany with a few brief sentences— 
gives assurance that he is worthy of an international audi- 
ence, as one of the most interesting creators of original beauty 
in bodily form. 

Hjorth was born some years before the start of our century. 
He was the son of a forest-keeper in the northern, deserted 


part of Sweden, which even today is barely touched by Euro- 
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FOUR OF BROR HJORTH’S SCULPTURAL WOMEN. FROM LEFT TO RIGHT: “YOUNG GIRL” (CLAY); “NUDITY” (MAHOGANY) ; “SCULPTRESS”” (PLAS- 
TER—A BRONZE VERSION IS IN NATIONAL GALLERY, OSLO) ; “GIRL CARRYING JAR” (BRONZE: PROPERTY OF THE GOVERNMENT OF DENMARK) 


BROR HJORTH: 


BY ERNST HARMS 


ONE OF THE YOUNGER GENER- 
ATION OF SWEDISH SCULPTORS 


pean civilization and is still completely immersed in the early 
rustic culture of the Norse trappers and farmers with their 
beautiful “‘folk-lore” life and their elementary concept of the 
world. This native atmosphere, which Hjorth has consciously 
cultivated in his life and creative development, is the source 
and essence of the peculiarity and high quality of his art. This 
it is that gives his work that intense genuineness and force, so 
often lacking in our present art production. It has been the 
major objective of all modern art to once more win a deeper 
reality and solidness than was the lot of the style-periods of 
the two previous centuries. A desire to return to nature has 
motivated art movements from the time of ascendant natu- 
ralism through impressionism and expressionism even to the 
super-mechanized reflections of life to be found in abstract 
art. Recently, too, the same urge has been given form in neo- 
realistic and neo-primitive forms of art though still, from the 
nature of things, these attempts have not attained the genu- 
ineness and height of earlier “folk-lore” art. However, there 
are artists like Hjorth who have actually grown up in natural 
folk surroundings. He, among them, can use this simple heri- 


tage to the greatest advantage because he finds an inborn, in- 


—— 


evitable relationship already established with the tradition of 
his people and his land. It merely remains for him to raise the 
artistic level by individually fine creation within that tra- 
dition. 

Hjorth finds his greatest mental and social satisfaction 
when he takes his violin and plays the old folk-songs of his 
native land as he did when a boy. If he wishes to create a 
“really good piece of work,” he has to retire into a small 
studio he built himself in the lonely forest of north Sweden 
near his father’s house. His roots are in the folk-lore of the 
past and for this reason it falls to his lot to lead a renaissance 
from the background of the primitive, elementary arts. His 
portrait of the Swedish poet, the Skalde Gustav Froeding, is 
formed in the tradition of the old Norse sculpture. There is no 
imitation, but the portrait offers the same elemental force as 
the old art. And as great and elemental art always formed 
even the highest religious and mythological concepts, such as 
those of the Gospel and the Bible, in the image of its time, 
(the Renaissance as well as the old German and Dutch artists 
portrayed the world of Christ not as it might have been in 
Palestine, but as it appeared to them in the faces, clothes and 
life-attitudes of their times), Hjorth expresses his spiritual 
vision in the perception of his northern Swedish world. Who- 
ever is familiar with novels like Selma Lagerl6f’s Jerusalem 
will recognize in Mother and Child or in Christ and Magdalene 
the faces and postures of peasants in the northern Swedish 
provinces. Nevertheless, in whatever way the world of these 
people is portrayed, no one can deny that such works express 
the mythological content of their subjects. 

Hjorth’s life and artistic development reveal him as a 
powerful individuality who in a strict sense has sought the 
fulfillment of his inborn, sculptural task. His youth was an 
intense fight to crystallize in himself a deeply felt mission. 
This struggle resulted in an exertion which brought him 
periods of serious illness. But with a firm consciousness of his 
destination he found his way in the modern art world. He 
went to Paris where he stayed nearly ten years. The clear 
feeling that only the sternest technical schooling of his talent 
could help him most, led him to the most expressedly modern 
master of rhythm and harmony in plastic form, Antoine 
Bourdelle. Soon recognizing the qualities of “his most able 
pupil,” as he called him, Bourdelle wished to bind Hjorth to 
this school permanently, even when the young Swede felt 
that after having been taught measures and equivalence in 
the unique Bourdelle manner, he must follow his own indi- 
vidual way. It is said that Bourdelle visited Hjorth in his poor 
and small Paris studio to get him to rejoin him—but all in 
vain. Works like The Young Girl and Nudity from this period, 
express clearly the strict but well accommodated influence of 
the French formalist upon the original temperament of this 
Scandinavian. 

The further development of Hjorth is characterized in such 
figures as The Sculptress, A Poet’s Head, The Artist’s Wife and 
the Girl Carrying Jar, works which in their differentiation 
show one remarkable trait of this artist: he never imitates a 
conventional or mannered formula, but brings every concep- 
tion into a unique formal existence. The “primitive” tendency 
seems here to be raised to the sphere of the most highly cul- 


tivated modern sculptural expression. 


BROR HJORTH: “CHRIST AND MAGDALENE” (MARBLE). IN THE 
COLLECTION OF NATIONAL GALLERY, COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
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_ Hjorth’s latest work, however, is represented by a piece of 
most original conception, Fountain for a Schoolyard in Stock- 
holm. The idea of this monument is to create and combine an 
object of plastic and decorative art with an instructive value. 
Hjorth wishes to instruct children in an impressive manner 
about the most important men of our times for spiritual de- 
lopment, as he sees them. He uses Christ, Ghandi, Nietzsche 

d Charlie Chaplin as the pillars and portrays Michelangelo, 
ethoven and other cultural heroes on the frieze; on the 
per edge he shows heads of the most important individu- 
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BROR HJORTH’S PORTRAIT OF 
HIS WIFE, IN BELGIAN GRANITE 


holm, absent-mindedly measuring with gestures the forms of 
a contemplated monument; or leaning against a wall, sketch- 
ing on an envelope—he is possessed and fully engaged by his 
creative call, with an intensity similar to that with which he 
would order a heavy stone or a wooden block to be carried 
many miles if he “discovers” there is something in it which 
should be “formed out.” Sitting with him in a tavern or on 
a bank in his favorite folk-garden, the Skansen in Stockholm, 
listening to folk-songs or watching folk-dances while he takes 


a handful of pie eed a his pocket pre starts to 


SUBJECT MATTER: YES OR NO 


NO SUBJECT NEEDED 
By Eileen Holding 


WITHIN THE greater controversy as to whether art is to be 
discussed or merely looked at, there has arisen a minor con- 
troversy as to whether artists should speak or wrap them- 
selves up in creative silence. Neither of these questions can be 
settled through the refinements of debate; the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating. The amount that is written and ap- 
parently read upon the subject of art, leads one to suppose 
that the ban of universal silence is unlikely to be imposed at 
present, and, while the formulation of art theory is rampant, 
it is for the artists to prove their capacity to be articulate, or 
henceforth hold their peace. 

That “art is long and life is short,” is perhaps the strongest 
argument against the artist’s leaving his chosen medium and 
burgeoning into prose; all his energy must be conserved for 
the accomplishment of the task that is greater than the in- 
dividual. Against this there is only one drawback. Silence lays 
the work of art open to the grossest misinterpretation, and 
motives of which he is entirely ignorant may be attributed to 
the artist, and on these motives instead of on his own creative 
impulse, he may be judged. 

It has been urged that the true artist, whatever that may 
mean, is above the petty considerations of what people may 
think of his work; but as an artist myself, (whether true it is 
not for me to determine), I feel that such a notion is to be 
repudiated. A work of art cannot exist in a vacuum, nor can 
it exist merely in the consciousness of an artist. If this were 
so, there would be no need to put a pictorial or sculptural 
idea into material form. Instead, it could be merely imagined. 
The tangibility of art is an admission of its dependence on 
two factors: conception and perception. A last plea is that a 
work of art should speak for itself, but it is precisely this that 
it is not allowed to do. It hardly stands a chance of being 
heard against the clamor of the discussion it has aroused. It 
is for the artist, then, if he would be understood, if he would 
be judged for better or worse, to explain, when explanation is 
necessary, just what it is that he is doing. 

EVERY DEVELOPMENT in art is dependent on what has gone 
‘before. Every so-called “new” movement is the outcome of a 
chain of preceding events that we call tradition. It happens 
that this sequence of events is sometimes irregular. There are, 
in the history of art, long periods that follow a measured 
pace, where the change from epoch to epoch is so gradual that 
it is only perceived in the perspective of time. A change of 
tempo in a phase of tranquil productiveness seems drastic. 
By its seemingly revolutionary destruction any innovation 
provokes resistance. A change of this sort has been taking 
place over the last fifty years, a time in which movement has 
rapidly succeeded movement, each exaggeratedly acclaimed 
and abused. It is at this point that the artist must become ex- 
plicit. There is no merit in spreading bewilderment and cast- 
ing a veil of obscurity over the motives that prompt a depar- 


ture from the strictly traditional. 
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Abstract art is no longer regarded as anarchism, esthetic 
impropriety or a graceless joke. Twenty-five years of adhesion 
to a fixed purpose has been long enough to establish it as the 
serious form of expression of certain artists. It is still suf- 
ficiently unfamiliar, however, to call for some degree of in- 
terpretation. The fact that I personally am doing abstract 
works sufficient to show that I believe in it as a means of 
expression, but it is not to dogmatize that I am writing about 
it. It is rather to present a particular point of view. 

Now it has been held that abstract art is revolutionary, 
that it sets up to overthrow tradition, to make a clean sweep 
of the past—and so on. This is a state of mind that has no 
reality as far as the artists are concerned. But the superficial 
discrepancy between it and the work which preceded it might 
give plausibility to this theory. Perhaps the case may be 
stated in this way. There are certain factors that are common 
to, let us say, painting of all time; the use of color, shape and 
tone juxtaposed in such a way as to form a composition. 
There are other faetors that certain paintings possess, but 
which others do not; the manner of a certain school and the 
type of subject. It is the aim of abstract art to retain those 
permanent, universal factors, and to reject the merely topical 
ones. Every period has its own style, a style that is right just 


for that period, and while abstract art rejects for its own use 


EILEEN HOLDING: “CONSTRUCTION,” 1936 


the style of the past, it refrains also from mapping out the 
course for posterity. 

THE PIVOT around which the whole question revolves is the 
degree of importance that attaches to subject matter. Is the 
vision of an external object, or series of objects, vital to the 
creation of a work of art? There have been epochs in which 
religious edict forbade the representation of any living thing, 
but in spite of this art contrived to flourish. There have been 
epochs in which religious edict demanded the representation 
of living things, or supernatural beings in human form. In 
spite of filling this position of propagandist to the Church, art 
continued to flourish. Bearing this in mind, it is reasonable to 
assume that the question of external subject is not to be 
settled on the basis of right or wrong. It is in fact irrelevant. 


There is no room in art for absolute dictatorship, there is no 


ee 


one and only one way to paint or carve. The value of the work 
is implicit in the power of the artist and not in the theory. 

Apart from the scale of immutable values, the artist, if he 
is to progress, has to make a choice. The impulse to change is 
the defense against stagnation. This is borne out by results. 
Whether art has progressed in the sense of having become 
better and better is a debatable point, but its infinite scope 
in renewing itself in fresh forms has kept it alive. 

During the nineteenth century the reaction to meticulous 
representation set in. In dropping the bombshell that all nature 
resolved itself into the cube, cone and cylinder, Cézanne 
voiced the realization that one of the,functions of art was to 
create order. The canvas was not the mirror of nature merely, 
but the reflection also of the artists’ conception of color and 
form. At the beginning of the present century the Cubists 


took greater liberties with the subject. It became the peg on 
(Continued on page 185) 


CAN ABSTRAGL PAIN EIN Ge iy. 
By Theodore Sizer 


“ALL ART is harmonious spacing, under special technical 
conditions that vary,”’ was Fenollosa’s way of stating a truism 
a score or more years ago. Whatever art may be, it is indis- 
putable that great and lasting esthetic pleasure may be de- 
rived from mere space relation, be it two or three dimensional. 
It follows naturally that when mathematical relationships are 
uncluttered with pictorial representation, that is, “pure,” 
this particular species of esthetic enjoyment is the keener. No 
one will question the satisfaction to be had from the just rela- 
tionship of shapes and measures, and colors and tones in 
painting and in textiles, or of sound and pause in music. 

Of the infinite number of modes of visual expression at our 
command, it is obvious that some are better adapted, because 


of their special technical limitations, structural necessity and 


function, to pure design and others to representation. Archi- 
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tecture is, esthetically, largely a matter of form relation. The 
mechanical restrictions of the loom, with the warp and weft 
threads at right angles, lend it more easily and sympatheti- 
cally to the production of geometric pattern than to the imita- 
tion of natural appearances. The severe limitations of wrought 
iron, the potter’s wheel, or of die cutting must be understood, 
appreciated, and respected to produce a work of art. 

Oil on canvas, being one of the most fluent and easily manip- 
ulated mediums, is not subject to the same inherent restric- 
tions of other more rigid means. Oil painting is particularly 
adapted to the expression of all sorts of ideas about real or 
imagined things. It is best used as a means of communication, 
a language. But to be effective in this way, due consideration 
must be given to the basic problem of its formal arrangement. 


Abstract design per se, in painting or sculpture, is of little sig- 


JOHN PIPER: 
“PAINTING, 1937 
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NON-REPRESENTATIONAL ART. STUCCO WORK ON THE SHAFT OF A DOMED TOWER AT SEMNAN, IRAN. PHOTO- 
GRAPHED BY THE 1932 EXPEDITION OF THE AMERICAN 


nificance unless it is used as a means of enhancing a communi- 
cable idea. Pattern is of primary importance, an indispensable 
ingredient, a great source of esthetic pleasure, but like geome- 
try, it is not necessarily an end in itself. 

Non-objective painting might be explained or excused as 
simply one of the many natural and understandable revolts 
against the naturalistic and factual tradition of painting of 
the last century. Revolts are destructive, negative, often nec- 
essary and beneficial, but unpleasant in themselves. The con- 
tinued need of this revolutionary art may be questioned. The 
body blow to the informative and illustrative type of painting, 
so often devoid of design, has been effectively dealt by the 
camera. 

The curious nineteenth-century concept that the polite or 
“fine” arts are restricted to painting and sculpture still per- 
sists in some quarters today. The so-called crafts simply did 
not exist as “art,” to the Victorian. The art museum of that 
period was exclusively a picture gallery. Today we admit 
kitchenware (Attic pots and Egyptian alabaster bowls), floor 
coverings (Persian carpets) and beer mugs (American colonial 
silver tankards) to our great museums, recognizing that man, 
cultivated or savage, has always delighted in the orderly ar- 
rangements of shapes and colors regardless of the medium 
employed. It is an historic commonplace that, in the past, 
some peoples have taken more kindly and naturally to one or 
another medium. None of them is inherently better than 
another. Illustrations are superfluous. To maintain that “art” 
is a picture, preferably one in oils, on canvas, and contained 
in a gold frame, is like saying that only books with red covers 
are literature. The human spirit has been effectively expressed, 
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and will continue to be so, in the greatest variety of materials. 
The employment of opaque oil pigment on canvas for the pro- 
duction of mere patterns may possibly be explained as a sur- 
vival of a snobbish belief of what is really “‘art”’ and what is 
only craft, a distinction which was not made in the Orient nor 
in the West before the French Revolution. Abstract painting 
is the result of the misapplication or misunderstanding, con- 
spicuous or otherwise, of the proper use of medium. 

There is a vast difference between real and fancied or self- 
imposed limitations. The non-objective painter, recognizing 
the elementary and fundamental pleasure derived from pure 
or abstract design, employs the ill-adapted medium, oil on 
canvas, for what could be more happily expressed in wood, 
tile, cloth or metal. Shunning “commercial” designing, where 
he might do well, he would purge sculpture and painting, pri- 
marily representational arts, by the complete elimination of 
subject interest. 

No one will dispute the fact that the most elemental appeal 
in painting, sculpture or literature is through subject. It is 
only when one has seen many paintings—and has thought 
about them—or has read many books that one begins to con- 
sider such things as structure, composition, in short, abstract 
design. It is the human tragedy of Hamlet rather than the 
cadence and majesty of the verse which first interests us. Pat- 
tern is a means of making the drama more effective. Shake- 
speare would not have interested us today if he had only been 
concerned with formal poetic arrangement and, had, like the 
Abstractionists, avoided the drama of life. Painting or litera- 
ture in all creative periods was never divorced from life, but 


was a healthy reflection of it. The mode has usually been an 
(Continued on page 186) 
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INSTITUTE FOR IRANIAN ART AND ARCHASOLOGY 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY NIVISON 


The work of six modern sculptors as shown in the exhibit room of the William and Mary College art department. The gallery is cannily placed 
in the theatre building where the college audiences may turn naturally from one art to another. During the college year students may see many 
exhibitions of similar interest, each mounted as attractively and clearly as possible. Many professional museum men could learn about display here 


ART AT WILLIAM & MARY 


BY LESLIE CHEEK, JR. 
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PERHAPS THE leisure hours of the American business 
man of today are so often filled with golf, bridge and cocktails 
because his college education made slight provision for leisure 
hours. Our colleges have succeeded well in teaching how “‘to 
make a living,” but few of them have thus far thought of 
teaching also how “to live.” The leisure arts, the so-called 
fine arts, are taught on comparatively few college campuses 
today; and, in many places where they are, the teaching is so 
inadequate as to kill any enthusiasm which the student might 
have had at the outset. 

Some of the larger and older colleges have had actual de- 
partments of fine arts for ten years or more, but they have 
gradually become so introspective and so devoted to graduate 
research that the average student is usually not interested, 
much less inspired. As a result the fine arts have been reserved 
for a select and aloof few. Thus at some colleges the fine arts 
are regarded, if at all, with suspicion and derision. On other 
campuses the poor teaching results in a useless veneer of 
memorized great names or in academic quackery about some 
minute division of the vast historic field. 

The new Department of Fine Arts at the College of William 
and Mary in Virginia was established in 1937 to avoid the ills 
outlined above and, if possible, to apply its work to the Col- 
lege as a whole. Not only was it to function as a regular de- 
partment but to permeate all fields of college life in which the 
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fine arts might naturally participate. Upon a campus typically 
lacking interest in any of the arts a new and healthy enthusi- 
asm was to be revived. 

To accomplish this difficult task we chose first to emphasize 
the theatre, for, of all arts, it is most universal in appeal—the 
most easily attractive and the most readily understood. The 
productions at William and Mary were to be given the utmost 
available time, money and polish to catch and hold the inter- 
est of the entire student body. If genuine enthusiasm could be 
won for the theatre, the ice would be broken, for here come 
together practically all the arts and many of the sciences as 
well. The presence of the various arts in the theatre was to be 
brought out to the assembled student body by the hanging 
of loan exhibitions in the foyers of the theatre building during 
the weeks of play production. During intermission these ex- 
hibitions would be glanced at, at least, and possibly some 
students would be more than superficially interested. 

Akin to the theatre, and with still more popular appeal 
today, is the art of the motion picture. Attention was to be 
captured by a series of programs from the Museum of Modern 
Art Film Library, planned to show the vigorous development 
of the movie as a contemporary art form. From recognition of 
the movie as a pleasurable kind of art we hoped other interests 
might be developed. 

Also, those campus activities in which fine arts could prove 
themselves of concrete value were to be approached. The 


traditional balls put on by the College at Christmas and in 
June were to be carefully designed and executed and college 
posters and printing attentively supervised. 

Finally, with the money available, speakers of national 
reputation in the arts were to be brought to lecture to large 
audiences or to specialized groups, according to the nature 
of the subject. 

To make possible as broad a program as this, and to give 
the required number of departmental courses, a large staff is 
of course necessary. The very nature of their work requires 
that the instructors be trained in the practical, as well as the 
historical, sides of their respective professions: architecture, 
sculpture, painting, music and the theatre. Far more effective 
teaching of the arts, we thought, was to be achieved by col- 
laboration of those who are practicing artists. A teacher who 
has first-hand comprehension of the qualities of his profession 
appreciates its history with a deeper enthusiasm and reality, 
which in turn is felt by the student. 

AS A BASE for the campus-wide operations of the department, 
and for the historical and practical classes, a building on the 
College Campus has been completely renovated and adapted 
to serve these many specialized functions. The design of the 
interiors is in a not-too-militant modern manner, with good 
lighting and efficient space planning the major considerations. 

Studios and shops for practical work in the arts have been 
arranged in the following ways. The first floor contains the 
sculpture and stagecraft divisions—the “heavy” arts, need- 
ing access to a truck entrance. For sculpture, there is a large, 
north-lighted studio for student work; a shop complete with 
bench, kiln, clay bins and plaster sink; and a large studio- 
office for the instructor. For stagecraft, the scene-shop is high 
and well-lighted, with a paint and tool room, a carpenter shop, 
and a costume making room adjoining. The stagecraft in- 
structor also has an office where the working drawings for the 
sets are drafted. The theatre itself lies directly across the 
street, where rooms are provided for scenery and costume 
storage, and for a stage-lighting system controlled by the 
latest Variac type dimmers. 

The stair leading to the upper floors encircles a two-story 
wall fountain, the sculptured reliefs of which are seen through 
water rippling over large plates of glass. The second floor 
contains the office and small drafting room of the instructor 
in architecture, while the third floor is given over entirely to a 
large drawing and painting studio for students, and a studio 
office for the instructor in this field. The music division is 
housed in another building, complete with special rooms for 
listening and practicing, and a special music library. 

The historical and critical study facilities of the department 
are also rather complete. On the second floor of the new build- 


Edwin C. Rust, who teaches sculpture at William and Mary, de- 
signed the two-story wall fountain. Above is the upper section as 
seen at the end of the second floor hallway. The lower section 
(below) is visible in the first floor vestibule. Venus is shown rising 
from the sea, attended by representations of architecture, paint- 
ing, sculpture—the arts taught in this building. The lower portion, 
indirectly lighted, and the top, are seen through water which flows 
down plates of glass to the mirror-lined fish-pool below. The foun- 
tain serves students as an example of good architectural sculpture 
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setting. The pageant is just coming to a close and the President of the College of William and Mary prepares to congratulate the participants. 
The whole party is designed; every one there is in appropriate costume—the President, faculty, guests, students—even the servants . 


GRAPHS BY NIVISON 


line with its policy of bringing art into every college activity in which it can be of practical, and therefore noticeable, value, the de 
gns the college parties. Above stretches the tempting serving table at the Christmas costume ball. In the picture below is shown more of the 
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The annual production of a Gilbert and Sullivan operetta gives excellent opportunities for cooperation of all the arts. In the stagecraft shop 
students of several arts find practical applications for their technical knowledge. Painting students are shown above working on a large back- 


drop with their instructor in charge. The actual production of ““The Gondoliers”’ last spring was a success for both participants and audience. 
Settings were designed by L. V. Haber, costumes by Jean Nelke, and lighting by Maurice Yost, regular instructors in their respective fields 


ing is located a fine arts library, with an adequate collection 
of books generously donated by the Carnegie Corporation. 
The library is indirectly lighted, carpeted and furnished in a 
manner to suggest quiet study. Opening off the library is the 
print room, where all the illustrative material for the various 
arts is concentrated. Since a specially designed reflector type 
of projection equipment is used, all illustrations are opaque 
and mounted on standard size black cardboards. The fine 
full-color reproductions available today form a major part of 
the collection, though the department has also begun to col- 
lect full-color movies of architecture. 

The room for illustrated lectures is also on the second floor. 
Its walls are painted dull black to cut down reflection of light 
on the screen, while the monotony is relieved by Chinese red 
chairs and lectern. Recessed ceiling lights provide illumina- 
tion for note taking. The projection booth, placed theatre- 
fashion above the class, is provided with four types of ma- 
chines: two for opaque material of two sizes, one for standard 


transparent slides, and one for movie projection. Slides are 
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The sculpture studio is presided over by an instructor whose office opens through the door barely seen at left. The door at right leads into the shop 
where casting, armature making and kiln firing of terracotta is done. Walls are white; ceiling and wooden trim, silver; doors and niches, blue 


changed by a flash lamp in the booth, controlled, as are all the 
lights, at the lectern. Equipment for sound and for air-cooling 
has been planned and will be installed during the present 
year. 

The various offices of the instructors serve as places for 
individual consultation with students. A dining room and 
pantry are provided on the second floor for serving luncheon 
to the staff each day, with ample extra space for student or 
other guests. This daily luncheon hour provides a graceful 
way for the staff to work together and to discuss problems as 
soon as they arise. At other times of the day the dining room 
serves as a convenient seminar room. 

THE BASIC course offered by the department is a general sur- 
vey of the whole field of art, from earliest times to the present. 
This complete, though necessarily rapid, exploration of the 
field is intended for those students who can spare time for 
only one fine arts course. For students who plan to concen- 
trate in the department, it may serve as a kind of family tree, 


The fine arts library is conceived to encourage quiet, comfortable reading. The specially designed furniture has maple frames and grey-green 
leather covering. Walls are warm grey; the ceiling, white; the trim, silver-gold. Two types of indirect lighting make for shadowless reading | 


upon which the more detailed courses in the fine arts may be 
placed later as completing branches. The course is divided 
into the usual historical periods, each having its history, ar- 
chitecture, sculpture, painting, music and theatre discussed 
by the staff-member directly concerned. Thus all the arts 
and all the staff are united in one complete survey. 

Then, in each of the various arts, detailed historical and 
technical courses are given, with emphasis on an understand- 
ing of the contemporary state of each. But the department is 
careful not to allow technical instruction to dominate, for it 
feels that there are already too many “art schools” in sup- 
posedly academic institutions. An understanding of the tech- 
nique of an art, however, gives life to its history and con- 
versely, a knowledge of its history surely lends depth to its 
contemporary practice. 

Finally, each student who concentrates in the department 
is assigned one of the instructors as a tutor, who seeks to 
correlate the student’s work, to encourage his individual abili- 
ties, and to understand his personal problems. The concen- 


trators, under their tutors and independent of any regular 
courses, also do extra work better to round out their knowl- 
edge, besides aiding in such departmental activities as hang- 
ing loan exhibitions, building and painting scenery, making 
posters and so on. 

TO SUM up, the new Department of Fine Arts at William and 
Mary seeks to awaken a true interest in the arts among the 
whole student body; and to satisfy this interest by general 
large scale works such as plays, exhibitions and movies. To 
satisfy the varying interests of individual students courses are 
offered of a broad historical and critical nature along with 
other courses of a more detailed historical or technical type. 
With a completely equipped building as a center, and with a 
staff of instructors trained in their own professions it is hoped 
that no student who has spent four years on the campus will 
go away unaware of the arts; but rather that he may graduate 
with a sincere interest in them which will serve to fill with 


deeper satisfaction the leisure hours of his life after college. 
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/BY GEORGE BIDDLE 


... a detail of whose self-portrait, painted last year, is reproduced in the 
next column. Mr. Biddle, whose opinion we are delighted to publish, does 
not share the whole-hearted enthusiasm of many liberal artists for the 
Coffee-Pepper Bill, though he respects its apparent aims. 


IN COMMENTING on the Coffee-Pepper bill “to provide 
for a permanent Bureau of Fine Arts” I shall confine my re- 
marks to those sections dealing with architecture, sculpture 
and painting, although in general such criticisms are applica- 
ble to other parts of the bill. 

I wish first to stress the fact that the bill has the unanimous 
support of the American Artists’ Unions, the American Ar- 
tists’ Congress, the American Society of Painters, Sculptors 
and Gravers, the Mural Painters’ Society and the Mural Ar- 
tists’ Guild. It is the desire to perpetuate and amplify govern- 
ment support of art which accounts for the whole-hearted sup- 
port of so many artists. With these objectives I am in enthus- 
iastic accord. My specific criticisms of the bill are not shared 
by the majority of the members of the organizations to which 
I belong. Being President of the Mural Painters’ Guild and an 
officer of the Artists’ Congress I wish to say that my criticisms 
do not represent official views of these organizations. 

The wording of a bill, no matter how grandiloquent or pre- 
cise, has no meaning outside the context of its legal interpreta- 
tion and its political application. Apart from its wording, what 
are the practical implications of this bill? It creates a “Bureau 
of Fine Arts” with subdivisions of architecture and the graph- 
ic and plastic arts without any legal jurisdiction or power either 
to control or erect federal buildings or to commission or install a 
single painting or sculpture in such buildings as are yearly erect- 
ed under the Federal building program. 

Herein lies the snag, which is of course known to every 
Senator and Congressman on Capitol Hill: The Treasury De- 
partment through its Procurement Division has sole jurisdic- 
tion over practically all the construction of Federal buildings 
—post offices, customs houses, court buildings, War and Navy 
Department buildings, ete., to the tune of hundreds of millions 
of dollars a year. They naturally have jurisdiction of any work 
of art which is part of this building program. The latter juris- 
diction is at present exercised by the Section of Painting and 
Sculpture. The Director of Procurement commissions several 
hundred thousand dollars worth of art yearly and his Super- 
vising Architect censors the work done. He would have the 
legal right to tell the Commissioner of the Bureau of Fine Arts 
to go plumb to hell if the latter attempted to install a work of 
art in a building being erected by the Treasury. And generally 
speaking, of course, the subdivision of architecture of the Bu- 
reau of Fine Arts would function only on blue prints! 

Could the Coffee bill be altered so as to give the Bureau of 
Fine Arts actual jurisdiction of architecture, painting and 
sculpture? Of course. By a stroke of the pen. But then perhaps 
the bill might not have the backing of the Treasury. And I 
suppose the sponsors of the bill feel that grandiloquent and 
meaningless verbiage is preferable to a show down for some- 
thing real. 

It becomes quite obvious on a careful reading of the bill that 


its real intention is to create a Permanent Art Relief Project, 
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a worthy and necessary objective. “All persons presently em- 
ployed upon Federal Art Projects of the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration” and “‘as many more artists as possible” shall be 
employed at a salary of not “less than $30 in any week;” and 
“all sums presently appropriated for the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration ... are hereby transferred to the Bureau of Fine 
Arts;”’ and “for each fiscal year . . . an amount sufficient to 
provide for all wage payments . . . and for all expenses of the 
administration of provisions of this Actshall be appropriated.” 

The intention of the language is admirably clear, but let us 
again examine its legal and political implications. Anyone who 
believes that the U.S. Congress would pass an act retroactively 
diverting relief funds, earmarked for a specific purpose by the 
President and controlled by Harry L. Hopkins, to a Bureau of 
Fine Arts not spending according to relief specifications, is sim- 
ply swimming in an ether of poetic imagery, but he has not got 
his feet on the world we live in. There is a further purely polit- 
ical implication to the suggested yearly appropriation of nec- 
essary funds. In years when the drain on the budget is unus- 
ually heavy, when inflation is dreaded and Congress is tight- 
ening its belt, in other words in years of economic distress 
realistic and political minded Congressmen will probably vote 
needed relief funds and a minimum for public works; but the 
last thing they would vote for would be a substantial fund for 
the annual budget of a Bureau of Fine Arts. 

That to me is the most serious weakness of the Coffee-Pep- 
per bill. It takes artists off relief without any guarantee, be- 
yond the expression of a hope, that it can then provide for 
them, in those specific years when they are in most need of 
help. (Continued on page 187) 


BY FRANCIS HENRY TAYLOR 


. . alert director of the Worcester Art Museum, whose opinion of the 
Coffee-Pepper Bill we are also glad to present, indicates with no uncer- 
tainty how much he distrusts the actual purposes of the backers of the bill. 


PORK BARREL 


RENAISSANCE 


THE FEDERAL ARTS bill (H. R. 9102) to provide a 
permanent Bureau of Fine Arts in Washington is one of the 
most dangerous pieces of class legislation that an organized 
minority has ever succeeded in introducing into the Congress. 
Sponsored by Representative Coffee of Washington who in- 
troduced the bill on January 21, 1938, it has been referred to 
the Committee on Education. A similar measure will be 
brought before the Senate in a few weeks, and, unless some 
concerted action is taken to block its passage, it may very 
well be enacted. For clothed as it is in the mantle of culture 
and respectability the exhausted members of Congress, al- 
ready harassed by far more pressing national problems, may 
pass it without careful study, believing sincerely in its educa- 
tional aspects and without knowledge of the cesspool of art 
politics from which this lotus of the American Renaissance 
has come to flower. 

No person who is sincerely interested in the promotion of 
the arts in this country is opposed to a proper or intelligent 
patronage of art by the Federal Government. It is a matter of 
record in European states that a qualitative and selective par- 
ticipation in the intellectual and artistic affairs of a country 
can be carried on with distinction. The recent remarkable ac- 
complishments of the Treasury Department and of the Works 
Progress Administration in art, music, theatre, literature and 
the dance have demonstrated, furthermore, that we can be 
equally competent. No less can any human being in daily con- 
tact with the artists of the United States be unmindful of 
their present desperate economic plight. In recognition of the 
lack of such governmental machinery as exists abroad, and 
recognizing the right of the intellectual to work and eat like 
any other citizen, Congress has permitted the application of 


Being no painter, Mr. Taylor sent us a photograph for this page. 


funds appropriated solely for purposes of relief to a series of 
Federal Art Projects. These measures were emergency meas- 
ures and great credit is due to the persons who have adminis- 
tered them for their admitted success and integrity. 

Yet, however successful they may have been, there is no 
possible moral justification for converting overnight the exist- 
ing structure of the Federal Arts Project of the Works Prog- 
ress Administration into a permanent bureaucracy. This is 
the avowed program of the lobbyists for the Federal Arts bill 
as stated in Section 6. Qualifications: (a) “All persons presently 
employed upon Federal art projects of the W. P. A. and artists 
on other projects under W. P. A. who are competent to carry 
out the objectives of this Act, shall continue in such employ- 
ment without interruption of time or salary under the jurisdiction 
of the Bureau of Fine Arts.” There is no question here of ulti- 
mate objectives or of qualitative selection for the best art 
interests of the United States. It is the simple, naive state- 
ment in language that either Hitler or Stalin might employ, 
“Boys, we’re here and what are you going to do about it?” 
Not even the exquisite perfume of the platitudes in Section I 
that “there exists in the United States the potentialities for a 
great and flourishing culture” can disguise the time honored 
stench of the pork barrel. 

If there is to be a permanent Federal Bureau of Fine Arts 
it should be the prerogative of the entire American electorate 
to determine its character and the manner of its administra- 
tion. The establishment of such a bureau should be the result 
of mature thought by persons representative of all factions 
and interests of American art and not a measure railroaded 
through Congress by an organized group of artists on relief. 
It should above all concern itself with those same questions of 
quality in art and public education that have distinguished 
the Ministries of Fine Arts of Europe. The sociological prob- 
lems of the artists, great as their present needs may be, must 
take second place. They belong more properly in the depart- 
ments of labor and employment, for, as we have seen, the 
greatest difficulty in the past five years of establishing a work- 
able Federal art policy has been that no one in authority has 
been willing to face the issue of where relief ends and art begins. 
Until that issue is settled both in the minds of the public and 
of Washington officialdom the art patronage of the Federal 
Government is doomed to mediocrity. 

Although the public hears little of their activity, there are 
already two capable and permanent art bureaus of the Goy- 
ernment. The Office of the Supervising Architect, with its 
special section of Painting and Sculpture in the Treasury 
Department, which concerns itself with all Federal building 
and decoration, and the National Fine Arts Commission, ap- 
pointed in 1910 by President Theodore Roosevelt, who exer- 
cise the power of veto on any work of art erected in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. There is much to be said in favor of the ac- 
tivities of these two permanent departments and, naturally, 


certain deserved criticism. But the astonishing fact of the 
(Continued on page 186) 
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THOUGH STORMS may rage within and without the 
Tennessee Valley Authority over some of its policies, 
one aspect of its work is clearly outstanding. The en- 
gineering-architecture of its Norris Dam and the build- 
ings pertaining thereto has produced forms honest and 
direct and, as a result, beautiful.coTo the left is the 
elevator penthouse atop the huge structure as seen from 
the roadway which crosses the dam. On the facing page 
the penthouse is seen in a photograph taken from be- 
neath, rising high above the massive concrete of the down- 
stream face of the dam. Suitably solid and box-like also 
is the exterior of the visitors’ room seen in picture below 
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LIKE A MODERN fortress Norris Dam rises as part of our united effort to remedy the misuse 
of our natural resources. Beyond the power house water slides smoothly down the mighty spillway 


INSIDE AS WELL as out Norris Dam has its workmanlike beauty. In the picture at the top of 
facing page is shown the generator room, its utilitarian combination of round and angular shapes 
giving the impression of an order related to the esthetic. The location of this room in relation to 
the rest of the structure may be seen by examining the mural in visitors’ reception room below 
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THE READER willask: Why a review of the printed books 
of 1937 in a magazine of art? Is printing an art as are painting 
and sculpture? Is it not merely a craft? 

The answer is that it is not an art in quite the sense that 
painting or sculpture is; nor is it merely a craft. [t combines 
the qualities of art and craft. Like architecture, it must be 
functional first; decorative, within the limits of its material, 
second. Sculpture, for instance, tells its own story, while the 
printed book tells, with a technique of its own, someone else’s 
story. You should not be asked to keep your mind on the 
printing of a book, and, if you are compelled to do so, the 
printer has failed—he has stolen the show. 

Looking at the fifty books selected as most representative 
of the product of the American press during the year 1937 
(rather awkwardly called the “Fifty Books of 1938”) it is not 
difficult to find examples of typographic exhibitionism, as 
well as books which meet the exacting demands of fine crafts- 
manship in printing. The presence of the former is due, I sus- 
pect, to flirtation with the wantons of advertising. One of the 
speakers at the opening of the show in New York even advised 
the assembled book designers to Jearn about life from Life, 
and to imitate its semblance! Happily the better part of our 
book designers keep their sanity, and adhere to reasonable 
practices. 

Mr. Updike, sanest of the sane, is represented by one book 
—a twelvemo edition of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, printed in 
Caslon type in his usual simple, quiet way—a way which, be- 
cause it is so quiet, hides its innumerable niceties of detail. 
The Grabhorn Brothers of San Francisco, who have frequently 
experimented in type arrangements, have a sound feeling for 
type, and their two books, Letters from the Sandwich Islands 
and The Plains and the Rockies, more than usually orthodox 
in form, are fully justified by their admirable craftsmanship. 
In the work of both Mr. Updike and the Grabhorns, size and 
kind of type, spacing, margins, paper, receive the requisite 
attention from the printers, but do not demand attention from 
the reader. Their pages are both orthodox and interesting— 
a result which few American printers achieve. 

One reason for this shortage of good printers is our excessive 
preoccupation with machinery. Machine-set type is inferior 
to hand-set, due to technical reasons too difficult to explain in 
brief, but the exigencies of large scale, rapid production, and 
the economic frame work of American society call for the al- 
most universal use of machinery in the type-composition of 
our books. In press-work, mechanical finish represents perfec- 
tion as it does in no other country, taking precedence over 
artistic conception or even good craft work. It is creditable to 
American designers that in face of such odds they have been 
able to use several hand-set types, as well as a goodly number 
of excellent type faces provided by the enterprise of the com- 
posing machine people. 

It is a matter of some importance that in the roster of type 
faces represented in the current show, there is only one which 
I would class as poor—an indifferent copy of the highly styl- 
ized but unlovely types of Bodoni. The Bembo, Granjon, Jan- 


son, Caslon and Bell types, to mention a few of those em- 
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“Animal Treasure” with text and illustrations by Ivan T. San- 
derson (Viking Press) has a fine cover in keeping with the inside 
format. Designed by M. B. Glick; printed and bound by the 
H. Wolff Book Manufacturing Company, New York City 


ployed, are thoroughly satisfactory letters, well drawn revi- 
vals of types excellent in their day, and fine book types today. 
I remember no “Fifty Books” show with so few poor or indif- 
ferent type faces. That the present volumes display so many 
conventional type faces brings up the question of originality 
in the design of the books. 

Two of the books present their story in novel form. One is 
my own Samuel Richardson, a bibliography in which the usual 
transcriptions of titles have given way to photographic repro- 
ductions of the various title-pages—a defensible scheme rob- 
bed of its apparent novelty by the somewhat similar proposal 
by Henry Stevens of Vermont some seventy-five years ago! 
The other book is Mr. Josephy’s The United States, a Graphic 
History. It is of large format, with the text in two columns; 
and the pages, despite an unorthodox admixture of two unre- 
lated type faces—a good Sans-serif and a poor Bodoni—are 
good to look at and easily read. The numerous graphs are al- 
most too good to be true. Their style is new only in this coun- 
try, to be sure, but we are so used to the elemental mechanical 
drawing of graphs that these lively symbols are welcome. It is 
a distinguished piece of book making, and it sells for seventy- 
five cents! 

Mr. Josephy’s book is paper bound—a style abhorrent to 
the American reading public, though familiar enough in 
Europe. Binding has become standardized——at a low level. 
Money which might well go into better cloth, attractive dec- 
oration, more durable forwarding, is spent on the temporary 
paper jacket. It is to the credit of the juries of the Institute 
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that almost without fail the first move in selecting the fifty 


books is to remove the coverings, for the same sound reason 


Left: Title page 


which made a French juror in a “Miss Universe” competition from“ Dick Whit- 
insist that the contestants must first remove their clothes. The ee and His 

: : ate et Cat.”” Designed 
result—in the case of the fifty books—is not too inspiring. 


by Helen Gentry 


Few of the bindings are really good, few show originality. The 
best, to my way of thinking, is Mr. Glick’s Animal Treasure. 

I find an indifference to the proper relation of title-page and 
text-page which mars some otherwise good examples. Mr. 
Glick’s A World History of Art by Sheldon Cheney is a case 
in point. The title-page is very fine—a bold, postery effect, 
well displayed and of good proportions, somewhat injured by 
the use of an unrelated type for the publisher’s imprint. It is 
set in a rather recent French letter (Cochin); why, then, use 
a revived Italian letter (Bembo) for the text? Both are good, 
but not when mixed. The same criticism holds against Mr. 
Avery’s Grass Root Jungles, with its striking title-page, but 
with the text-pages set in quite different type. 

On the other hand some interesting examples of the proper 
way to handle the title-page are shown in Miss Gentry’s Dick 
Whittington and His Cat, one of the most consistent books in 
the show; Mr. Rushmore’s When the Wind Blew, with its ex- 
cellent unconventional title-page arrangement; Mr. Thomp- 
son’s American Cookery, with its careful craftsmanship; and 
Mr. Beilenson’s Odes of Keats and Shelley, a restrained and 
careful piece of work. In each of these books, the title-page is 


an appropriate introduction to the text pages, giving a pleas- 
ant suggestion of the general style of the volume. 

Of course there is no one style for present-day American 
printing, any more than for any other American art or craft. 
The eclecticism which succeeded the Kelmscott Press convul- 
sion of the ’nineties has broadened with the increase in typo- 
graphic resources, but seems almost to have run its course. In 
the present show we have so remote a throw-back as Mr. An- 
gelo’s Kasidah of Haji Abdu el- Yezdi, in the style of an Orien- 
tal miniature; books in the better French style, like Miss 
Evans’s pleasant L’ Affaire Crainquebille; Mr. Beilenson’s hesi- 
tant “period” title-page for The Birds of America; but I find 
no indication of progress toward a new fashion in typography. 
The tentative essays in that direction which have been pres- 
ent in some previous shows are noticeably lacking in this one. 
So far as the future is concerned, the present selection is no 
help at all. Printing must wait for guidance from contempo- 
rary life, for printing is not an initiator, but an imitator, a pre- 
server. Meanwhile, for the evidence of good craftsmanship 


displayed here we may be thankful. 
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COPLEY AT BOSTON 


THE GHOST of the late George Apley wanders compla- 
cently through the Boston Museum of Fine Arts this month, 
relishing his inheritance of a taste which is fundamental in 
New England. He has been admiring the fine people portrayed 
by John S. Copley, who was himself the inheritor of many a 
portrait painted before the Revolution. Though the late Mr. 
Apley is a fiction—like some of the attributions of pictures to 
Copley—here in seven galleries is an exhibition which ex- 
plains much about American painting. 

In New York last year the Metropolitan Museum staged a 
Copley show which played up Copley as a stylish artist. That 
was not the whole story. Copley’s work has to be chosen very 
carefully in order to present him as a painter of good designs 
and free feeling. Primarily he was a technician of astounding 
ability, a portraitist of uncompromising servility to fact, and 
a faithful historian of the colonial aristocracy which did not 
survive him outside of Boston and the great houses of the 
South. He made fine mugs, as Sargent labelled his own com- 
missions, methodically studying everything he saw until he 
became a skillful delineator of clothes, ink-wells, tea-pots, 
umbrellas and faces. You hesitate to call “artist”? one who had 
generally a weak sense of proportion and so little imagination. 
But you cannot deny that few artists have equalled the can- 
did dignity of the portrait of Mrs. Paul Richard, who seems 
to have sat for this most realistic painter in 1771. 

The Boston Museum’s exhibition makes this clear. Having 
had the aid of two young ladies who have just finished a large, 
handsomely printed catalog of Copley’s American portraits, 
the Museum assembled one hundred and thirty-four items, of 
which about eighty are American, and arranged its rooms to 
demonstrate the origins of Copley’s distinctive style, his rapid 
development, his skill in pastel as well as oil, his methods, and 
the extent of his success here and abroad. This could not have 
been done entirely on the basis of material previously pub- 
lished, since no one had said how much work Copley did in 
America, or what was the range of his technique. There were 
family traditions and general impressions and a lot of dignified 
guessing. But it remained for Mrs. Wheeler and Mrs. Parker 
to study more than three hundred and fifty pictures with 
sufficient information to expose the early career of this pre- 
cocious, hard-headed painter who was, in the twenty years 
before he left for Italy and old England, the new master of 
New England. 

Mrs. Parker and Mrs. Wheeler spent three years reviewing 
the two hundred and seventy-five paintings, the sixty pastels 
and thirty-one miniatures which make up their catalog of 
Copley’s American work. A hundred or so of these failed to 
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pass inspection and were relegated with excellent good sense 
to a separate catalog of Attributed Portraits, many of which 
are reattributed definitely to other artists. The hundred and 
thirty plates, containing two hundred and ten illustrations, 
are chronologically arranged for the most part, so that the 
reader can visualize Copley’s American career merely by turn- 
ing the pages at the end of the book. In less than twelve pages 
the authors have written a neat and lively account of the 
painter and his style; they have made the biographies of the 
sitters readable and often amusing, which is a feat; their schol- 
arship is unobtrusive. In regard to the date of Copley’s birth 
they have accepted Copley’s own, corrected statement, made 
in a letter of 1766, that he had resolution enough to live a 
bachelor to the age of twenty-eight. 

This of course gives 1738 as his birth date and makes him 
fifteen years old when he began painting portraits profession- 
ally. Mrs. Parker and Mrs. Wheeler illustrate twelve of these, 
probably painted before Copley was eighteen, including two 
fancy subjects. The portraits are hard, serious likenesses, 
meticulously worked over and finished. They vary in sharp- 
ness of line and in some cases seem to be almost indistinguish- 
able from portraits by Greenwood, who left Boston in 1752. 
Though you might at first doubt that Copley painted all 
twelve, you will agree that the authors of the new catalog are 
on firm ground in making these attributions, since they have 
found Copley’s signature, with the date 1753, on the portrait 
of Mrs. Joseph Mann, and this portrait establishes not only 
the rightness of the group as a whole, but the dependence on 
Greenwood’s style.” 

The Boston Museum has emphasized the artistic back- 
ground of this unschooled picture maker by hanging in one 
room portraits by Smibert, Badger, Feke and Greenwood, 
along with early works by Copley. In one corner Greenwood’s 
Mrs. Cunningham politely ignores Copley’s Mrs. Whipple. It 
is an odd comparison. Greenwood’s work is nervous, wiry and 
erratic. Copley’s is placid, stiff and sweet. You scarcely know 
whether to laugh or cry over the abortive seriousness of the 
work. On the other side of the room, side by side, are Copley’s 
Jane Brown and Blackburn’s Mrs. Otis, both of them smart 
and prim. Copley’s picture is dated 1756, one year after Black- 
burn’s. You can see what progress the young painter has made 
by the time he was eighteen. 

Yet this progress was nothing to the advance he had made 
within ten or fifteen years later. You had better hunt up at 


1John Singleton Copley, American Portraits, by Barbara Neville Parker 
and Anne Bolling Wheeler. Boston, Museum of Fine Arts, 1938. 248 
pp- 130 plates. Price, $7.50. 


2After stating in 1936, Limners and Likenesses, pp. 64-5, that Badger 
influenced the young Copley, I reattributed to Badger the portrait of 
Welsteed in the Massachusetts Historical Society, and found in Green- 
wood the logical source of Copley’s style, an opinion confirmed in the 
Parker- Wheeler catalog. 


COPLEY: “LITTLE GIRL WITH GRAPES” (c. 1765). LENT TO BOSTON MUSEUM'S EXHIBITION BY ARTHUR & WILLIAM DRINKWATER 


once the unfinished portrait of Nathaniel Hurd to realize what 
skill a painter can acquire by practice. The Hurd portrait is 
not drawn; no lines or sketchy details predict the finished like- 
ness. The head looms completely out of nothing, and the arm 
is portrayed in a quick glance; nothing else has been done, 
except an indication of the texture of the shirt and the mass 
of the hand. Evidently Copley at the age of about thirty could 
paint facts as plainly and as simply as a man writes a tele- 


phone number on his memo-pad. 


Copley’s draftsmanship was not pretentious in his American 
portraits; it was merely exact. He did not become self-con- 
scious about it until after his arrival in England, when, for 
instance, he painted the monochrome sketch of his own fam- 


ily. In the broadest sense he was not a draftsman at all, but a 


manipulator of pigment and crayon in the John Singer Sar- 


gent manner, as you can see in the Self-Portrait, painted after 
he left America. These express the accumulated skill of more 


than twenty years of devotion to the visual image. 
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One of the puzzles about Copley’s development leads us 
back to the years around 1760, when the familiar, sharp, fairly 
thin brushwork disappears, and a heavy, messy technique 
marks such well documented portraits as Harvard’s Edward 
Holyoke. Mrs. Wheeler and Mrs. Parker mention this shift 
in technique briefly. It seems to me that so much divergence 
in manner of applying pigment needs explanation. I know 
that the heaviness is sometimes due to Copley’s own revisions, 
as in the portraits of Holyoke and James Otis, and sometimes 
to later “correctors,” as in the portrait of Nathaniel Appleton. 
Typical of the problem is the contrast between the small por- 
traits of Griselda and Elizabeth Oliver, or between the coarse- 
ly brushed, freely patterned portrait of John Bours and the 
tight, shiny, squat portrait of Paul Revere. 

A similar contrast can be found among the pastels, hung in 
the center gallery of the Museum exhibit; they are a charming 
lot, in spite of the probability that Copley turned them out 
with the impersonality of a passport photographer. One of the 
Joseph Greenes, for instance, is a hesitating piece of work, the 
awkwardness of which may be explained by assuming either 
that it is very early or that it is by someone else. In either case 
I object mildly to its inclusion in both the gallery catalog and 
the Parker-Wheeler volume, as being by Copley about 1765. 

However important the technical problems, the effect of the 
Copley Catalog of American Portraits and the Museum ex- 
hibition, too, is one of quiet security. These honored sitters 
look coolly on the world, unmindful of the show they make. 


Though friendly, they find it unnecessary to reveal their feel- 
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ings, since their friends would know what they feel. Copley 
knew, and remained diffident, though he sometimes communi- 
cated something about coyness or ruthless energy. That is 
why he still is most acceptable in Boston. 

It is not only a matter of admiring your great-great-great- 
grand-aunt’s picture; there is a kinship of tastes between gal- 
lery visitors in Boston today and sitters whom Copley, with 
his unifocal, highly mechanized eye, recorded so clearly that 
you can recognize them by their descendants of one hundred 
and seventy or eighty years later. His sharp, impersonal and 
serious attitude toward painting is traditional in American 
portraiture and was shared by itinerant craftsmen, as well as 
by such artists as Charles Willson Peale, Ralph Earl and 
Thomas Eakins who independently paralleled Copley’s taste. 
This exhibition and this much needed catalog commemorate 


the birth of an American taste in art. 


CENTURY OF LANDSCAPE 


RETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITIONS at The Whitney Museum serve 
a double purpose. Not only do they bring a period, a school, 
or the work of a single artist into focus, but in so doing they 
throw a revealing light on the cultural history of the times. 
In terms of American painting they demonstrate the truth of 
Taine’s axiom, “Art sums up life.” And the recent “One Hun- 
dred Years of American Landscape,” assembled by Lloyd 
Goodrich (for which he wrote the scholarly catalog and il- 


luminating foreword) continues this tradition, Commencing 


MILLARD 
SHEETS: 
““TOILERS AT A 
SUNSET,” 
WATER COLOR, 
TO BE SEEN | 
THIS MONTH AT 
THE MILCH 
GALLERIES 


OLIN DOWS: 
“RISING MIST,” 
WATER COLOR. 
SHOWN LAST 
MONTH AT 
STUDIO HOUSE, 
WASHINGTON, 
THIS MONTH AT 
MAYNARD 
WALKER’S 


AMONG THE PAINTINGS BY LEON HARTL IN HIS ONE-MAN EXHIBITION AT 
BRUMMER’S THROUGH MARCH IS “‘LA BERCEUSE, ” REPRODUCED ABOVE. 
IN A DIFFERENT VEIN IS ANNE GOLDTHWAITE’S PORTRAIT OF JOSEPH 
STELLA, BELOW, IN HER EXHIBITION AT MACBETH S UNTIL MARCH 14 
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with the forerunners of the American landscape school in the 
Jate eighteenth century, and closing with the Impressionist 
movement of the late ’90’s, the exhibition offers the first 
comprehensive survey of American landscape painting to have 
been assembled. In bringing the period into focus, it offers an 
opportunity for making revaluations and for checking accept- 
ed clichés. Due, however, to the careful editing of the avail- 
able material, there is not so much opportunity for the de- 
flating of reputations as there is for making reinstatements. 
Painters whom contemporary taste or accepted inherited 
judgments have shelved emerge with a new lustre. Allston, 
Cole, Inness and even Whistler, are due for revisions. Al- 
though the point of view throughout has been historical, it 
has been illustrated by the men who are now seen to have 
made the more vital and personal contribution to the develop- 
ment of landscape painting in this country. 

The mere quaintness of the Hudson River School has not 
been stressed, which, since its centenary, has enjoyed a fash- 
ionable renaissance among the folk art school of collectors. 
Neither has much space been given to the more grandiose 
expressions of the panoramic school. Each picture has been 
weighed not only for its historic relevance but for its quality 
as well. 

Although the beginnings of landscape painting in this 
country are represented by a few engaging anonymous works 
and such portraits of estates as the professional portrait 
painter was sometimes required to paint, the main interest 
centers on the Hudson River School as the first authentic 
American school, and on the tradition which it established. 

Historically speaking, it is significant that the first native 
school should have been dedicated to celebrating the beauties 
of the American countryside. As Mr. Goodrich has pointed 
out in his foreword, esthetic interestin the soil occurs only 
after the rigors of the pioneer stage have been left behind. 
The development of a native landscape school also paralleled 
the growth of patriotic feeling characteristic of the young 
Republic, the belief in the American Myth, as James Truslow 
Adams has characterized the conviction that America could 
yield nothing to Europe in natural beauties or in its po- 
tentialities for the good life. It was at this time that Emerson 
had admonished the poets and painters for not recognizing 
the value of their incomparable material and remarked “‘Na- 
ture being the same on the banks of the Penobscot as on the 
Tiber, why go to Europe?” It was at this time that Thoreau 
was writing Walden and the journals, that Bryant was pen- 
ning his odes to nature and Cooper was discovering the 
romance of the American wilderness and the virtues of the 
noble savage. 

The quality of €levation that one finds in the writings of 
Emerson and Thoreau and a deep simplicity dominate the 
early school of landscape painters. It is the dominant im- 
pression made by the exhibition at The Whitney Museum. 

These qualities recur in one form or another throughout 
the history of American landscape painting. They are as clear- 
ly discernible in the paintings of Twachtman and Hassam as 
they are in the more obviously emotional paintings of a Cole, 
an Inness or an Allston. They are as recognizable in Homer’s 
vigorous realism as they are in Ryder’s romantic phantasies. 


NICOLAI 
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For all that they admired the compositions of a Claude or a 
Salvator Rosa the early painters did not use nature as an 
exercise for classic design, but as an opportunity for express- 
ing their spiritual reactions, and the Impressionists, for all 
their adoption of Monet’s theory, did not see nature as a peg 
on which to hang a theory. The lyrical quality of American 
Impressionism, its extreme refinement and delicacy, is one of 
the interesting facts brought out by the exhibition. 


THE PREDOMINANCE of the landscape tradition in American 


painting and the recurrent romantic strain start a series of 


fascinating conjectures as to the possible influence which 
German romantic philosophy may have exerted upon Ameri- 
can painting. New England Transcendentalism was an off- 


shoot of Kant’s philosophy and moreover the nature writers 
were steeped in Schelling’s naturphilosophie. Channing had 
said that the landscape was the only subject in which a high 
minded painter could interest himself and in Germany the 
romantic painters headed by Caspar David Friedrich claimed 
that landscape painting reflecting a spiritual reaetion to 
nature was the direction which northern painting would take 
in the nineteenth century. 

The two imaginative canvases by Washington Allston in- 
cluded in the exhibition are evidence of the fact that at heart 
he was a romanticist and not the frustrated exponent of the 
grand style which his Belshazzar’s Feast would make him 
out to be. These canvases were painted in England after he 
had become a friend of Coleridge’s and they have something 
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of the evocative power of Coleridge’s poetry. But to pursue 
the possible relationship between American landscape paint- 
ing and German romanticism, it is significant that Coleridge 
too was steeped in Schelling’s nature philosophy and had 
studied at Gottingen, one of the fountain-heads of romantic 
philosophy. Both of the Allston canvases offer an opportunity 
for reappraising his place in American painting. In their im- 
aginative and plastic power they justify the high opinion with 
which his friends regarded him. Emerson said of him that he 
was “a painter in the great line, a shoulder of the European 
ledge, a spur of the Apennines of Titian and Michael Angelo 
cropping out in this remote America.” Perhaps it might have 
been more accurate, in view of the Gothic type of imagination 
shown and while conceding his power, to have related him to a 
more northerly range and to have made analogies with a 
Baldung or a Griinewald. 

Furthermore no one can go from Allston’s Rising of a 
Thunderstorm at Sea to Ryder’s Temple of the Mind without 
feeling that Allston was Ryder’s spiritual ancestor or that 
Blakelock fits into the same family tree. 

The exhibition should also succeed in reinstating Inness to 
the high place which he once held in American landscape 
painting. Regarded by the Impressionists and their followers 
as a sentimental imitator of the Barbizon School, he emerges 
today as one of those rare painters who combine accuracy of 
observation and technical invention with a deeply felt emo- 
tional reaction to nature’s moods. A disciple of Swedenborg, 


his temperament, as exemplified in his painting, is composed 


EUGENE SPEICHER: ““MARIANNA, > CHARACTERISTIC CANVAS WHICH WON 
THE TEMPLE MEDAL AT THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY’S 1938 ANNUAL 
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of the logic and mysticism which characterized the Swedish 
philosopher. 

From Inness through Wyant and Homer Martin to Wins- 
low Homer it is possible to trace the growth of an increasingly 
naturalistic approach. But curiously enough this more ob- 
jective presentation carries with it greater emotional intensity 
and is no deterrent to that spiritual elevation which the con- 
templation of nature induced in the minds of American land- 
scape painters. 

Homer Martin’s austere, intensely serious pictures of the 
wilderness have a spiritual affinity with Eakins’ sober, search- 
ing portraits. And Homer’s landscapes and marines are not 
only the apotheosis of the American forest, the countryside 
and the sea but they reveal a universal truth—a cosmic essence. 

No review of the Whitney exhibition is adequate unless 
mention is made of Sargent’s exquisite In the Luxembourg Gar- 
dens, painted in 1879. The technical wizardry and the typical 
Sargent elegance are here even at this early date, but the can- 
vas is pervaded by a mood that came surely from an emotion 
and not merely from the ability to set down the appearance 
of things.—HELEN APPLETON READ. 


AROUND NEW YORK 


ONE MAN SHOWS 

IF THE number and variety of exhibitions be taken as criteria, 
New York’s galleries did not hear of the late recession. All 
through February and early March the shows flooded on— 
from Colonial portraits to the latest hastily harvested Paris 
crop, from the second puerilities of antiquated academicians 
to the output of industrious ultra-modern abstractionists, and 
from the neo-classic to the neo-not-yet-named. Groups and 
solos, perennials and occasionals, oils and water colors and 
prints swelled the tide. And in between the extremes men- 
tioned a goodly amount of interesting work was brought to 
light. 

Among the outstanding current attractions are Anne Gold- 
thwaite’s show at Macbeth’s, Ann Brockman’s recent work at 
Kleemann’sand Leon Hartl’s paintings at Brummer’s. A more 
diverse trio would be hard to find. The Goldthwaite humor 
is still in evidence—witness the Portrait of Joseph Stella, a bit 
of orchestration in which the artist’s strings and woodwinds 
are discarded for deep tones on the tuba and even mutterings 
from the bassoon. She has again presented, too, several of 
those sketchy Alabama vignettes in which darkies and mules 
play their parts: social cartoons raised to the nth degree. From 
these canvases in light palette she has turned to darkly rich, 
albeit sometimes fuzzy, flower paintings and substantial 
figure pieces. The Girl with the Green Scarf is one of her better 
portraits. And Another Day is certainly one of her most de- 
lightful pictures—two girls finding it difficult to leave their 
bed, one of them, fussing with her hair, forming a curiously 
Japanesey passage in the work. 

Ann Brockman with each succeeding show—her present one 
is at Kleemann’s—gives new evidence of growth. The striking 
of a dominant mood in her landscapes—and how she loves 
and achieves the effect of a grey day with lowering light—is 


one of her major virtues. Never has her painting been seen to 


J.S. SARGENT. ““LANDSCAPE NEAR FLORENCE, ” 1907. INCLUDED IN THE SHOW OF FIFTY AMERICAN WATER COLORS AT THE DOWNTOWN 
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better advantage then in some of these pictures: the big up- 
thrusting rhythm of Wolf Ledge, the beautifully color-harmo- 
nized Picnic and the Connecticut April with its wary horse. 
Her figures, too, whether in the solid nudes or the motley 
group as in Storm on the Beach, are vitalized and real. 

Hart! at Brummer’s—where the shows of late have been all 
too few—gives new evidence of being first and foremost a 
poet. His work has long been familiar through two preceding 
shows here and one some years ago at Valentine’s. This is 
meticulously painted lyricism: these flowers so carefully 
brushed, these dreamy little portraits shyly half-evoked and 
these warm-toned still lifes, such as that of fruit and wine 
and basket in the foreground with high keyed landscape be- 
yond. Or that painting curiously in the Chinese spirit, of a 
‘eanary and a nosegay of lilies-of-the-valley in a pitcher, so 
delicately suggested rather than realized. It is music in 
minors—even to one small landscape reminiscently Cézannish 
in mood. 

Just why Kenneth Hayes Miller’s work is so disconcerting 
demands a lengthier analysis than space here permits. In his 
show at Rehn’s—the first in three years, if memory serves— 
the sharp contrasts of colors (such as magenta, golden yellow 
and bright green or blue with the tempera depth and richness 
which distinguished his shoppers paintings of old) has, it 
seems to me, gone into paler hues and chalkier surfaces. The 
Italo-Rubensesque approach and a curious eclecticism are 
still there; and something of a pneumatic quality still marks 
his curiously static people. Despite wealth of color and pains- 
taking and sometimes brilliant brush work, Miller’s people 


remain like folk in a motion picture just before a “still”? shot 
becomes animated: they are perpetually suspended just be- 
fore such animation—a bright parade that never passes its 
given point. Two small figure pieces in this show seem to me 
the outstanding pictures, together with such detail as a rug 
or some other bit here and there. His large Nude at Penthouse 
Window, seen at the Carnegie, invites unfortunate compari- 
son with too many old masters and more especially and de- 
liberately with the Manet Olympia. Miller’s style is unforget- 
able—one has only to cast back to the dozens of exhibitions 
by so many of his pupils of other years before they had evolved 
sufficiently away from his classes at the Art Students’ League. 
Doubtless there is a theory and an earnest purpose behind all 
these set pieces, yet one turns away disappointed. 

Nicolai Cikovsky in his show at the Downtown continues to 
give evidence of slow steady progress. His Girl in Green is a 
likely candidate for his best portrait to date. In it he has 
struck a deeper note than usual, presenting in the fleeting 
expression of the face a vision of what the girl’s life is likely 
to be. And his large canvas of the docks is surely his most 
subtle effect of interwoven color and light and shadow. A red 
cart standing in the midst of a shadowy brown stain pitches 
the whole painting an octave higher and turns an otherwise 


empty space into a very significant passage. 


AND THEN THE GROUPS 
GROUP SHOWS of interest are not and have not been lacking. 
The Kraushaars are putting on an intimate little exhibition 


of drawings by four artists—Sloan, Glackens, du Bois and 
(Continued on page 178) 
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Henry Kreis 

THE COVER illustration of this issue is a detail from The 

Neighbors, a sculpture group in pink Georgia marble, the most 
recently executed work of the sculptor Henry Kreis. It is 
one of two sculptures completed under the Treasury Depart- 
ment Art Projects which will shortly be installed in one of the 

courts of the Stamford, Connecticut, Housing Project. — 

_ That Kreis has served a knowing apprenticeship at stone 
carving is evidenced by the effect of variations in surface 


and texture which make an interesting play in the varying 


lights of the day. Kreis was, in fact, for a number of years 


‘after he first came to America in 1923 forced to work as a 


master stone carver. His apprenticeship in Germany i 


- medium and his work under J oseph Wackerle, ' ne 


sculptor, prepared him for his first work in 
_ grounded in the thorough tradition of Germa 
Although most of Kreis’s work that has achi 


NEWS OF THE SEVERAL ARTS 


AND OF FEDERATION CHAPTERS 


Karel Fabritius: “St. Peter’s Flight from Prison,” recently bought by the Rhode Island School of Design through the Schaeffer Galleré 
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wood carvings and casual sculptures carved from field stones — 


picked up on walks about the countryside from his studio. 


The group The Neighbors of which this head is a detail is — 


in my opinion the high achievement of Kreis’s career to date. _ 


The deeply felt forms, the rhythmically composed volumes — 


and the expression of restrained feeling make for a complete 


realization of the inherent dignity of the great stone blocks — 


from which the sculpture was carved.—INSLEE A. HOPPER. 


Dr. Dorner and Dutch Art in Rhode Island 


FROM EUROPE came the new Director of the Museum of the 
Rhode Isla 


rooms so that the backgrounds of the periods represented 
could be studied at the same time. 

Dr. Dorner spoke of the progress made in so short a time 
by museums in this country, remarking that in twenty or 
thirty years American art galleries have accomplished what 
it has taken European museums two or three centuries to do. 

The purchase of the Fabritius painting makes the Rhode 
Island School sole American possessor of a work by this artist. 
Formerly in an English private collection, it was bought 
through the Schaeffer Galleries, New York. There are only 
about nine other paintings definitely attributed to Karel 
Fabritius, whose brother, Barent, was also a pupil of Rem- 
brandt. [t is apparent that Karel Fabritius shared his master’s 
interest in chiaroscuro, but while Rembrandt preferred to 
direct the light on to faces emerging from the dark, the former 


used dark forms against a light background. 


Regional Art In Youngstown 


ANOTHER REMINDER of last season’s disaster was a prize win- 
ner in the midwest in 1938. Ohio Floods by Oliver Boza of 


Certainly the idea has interesting possibilities. So far no- 
where in the world, except in Moscow, have the fine arts been 


used in subway decoration. 


Fine Arts Federation Opposes Coffee-Pepper and 

Sirovich Bills 
THE FINE ARTS FEDERATION of New York, composed of such 
well known societies as the National Academy of Design, 
the American Water Color Society, the Architectural League. 
the National Sculpture Society and a number of others, has 
come out in no uncertain terms against all bills which, in one 
form or another, would set up either a permanent Depart- 
ment of Art or a permanent Bureau of Fine Arts as a part 
of the United States Government. 

More specifically, this means the Sirovich joint resolution 
introduced January 5, 1937; the Coffee bills (first bill intro- 
duced August 16, 1937—revised bill introduced January 21, 
1938); and. the Pepper bill, Senate counterpart of the Coffee 
bill, introduced January 5, 1938. The Coffee-Pepper bill is 


Henry Kreis: “The Neighbors,” group carved in Georgia marble, soon to 
be placed in a courtyard of the Stamford, Connecticut, Housing Project 


COURTESY TREASURY DEPARTMENT ART PROJECTS 


Cleveland was awarded third prize in the 1938 New Year 
Show of Ohio and Western Pennsylvania Artists at the Butler 


Art Institute, Youngstown. Clyde Singer, of Malvern, Ohio, 
won first prize for his oil, The Rush Hour. Second prize went 
to Morton Winslow of Cleveland for Fallen Monarch, a water 
color. The Youngstown Garden Forum Prize was awarded 
Floral Stull Life, an oil by John King of Dayton. 

A jury composed of Reginald Marsh, Malcolm Parcell and 
Francis Speight was very favorably impressed with the ma- 
terial submitted. The exhibit, which is the only one in the 
district to which all the artists are invited, is now scheduled 


for Akron, Canton, East Palestine, Kent and Alliance. 


Underground Art 


NEW YORK’s Museum of Modern Art has opened another 
bag of tricks. The current showing of subway art again re- 
veals this organization’s flair for the unusual. 

The exhibition consists of sketches, details and models of 
murals and sculpture designed for subway stations by mem- 
bers of the United American Artists (formerly the Artists’ 
Union) under the auspices of the Public Use of Art Committee. 
It also includes a large model of a New York subway station 
showing murals and sculpture in place; model and decorations 
within having been designed and executed by artists on the 
‘New York Federal Art Project. 

If the artists’ affiliations sound a bit complicated, they are 
less so than their problems, both technical and esthetic. Sub- 
way art must be resistant to vibration, temperature, dirt and 
vandalism. Subject matter must meet the exigencies of its 
unusual surroundings and please the harried eye of its speed- 
ing public. Too stimulating or too depressing—it might be 
dangerous. Too interesting—it might jam the platforms. 

Mural processes have been developed by Ralph Mayer, 
consulting paint chemist. Of two that are entirely new, one 
involves the use of porcelain enamel on sheet iron, the other 
a silicon ester paint on plaster or cement. A third process 
entails the use of tile or tile mosaic. 

A summary of reviewers’ opinions suggests that to date the 
technical problems have been better solved than the esthetic. 
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printed in this issue and commented upon at length by George 
Biddle and Francis Henry Taylor. 

The Sirovich joint resolution provides for the establishment 
of a new executive “Department of Science, Art and Liter- 


ature” under a “Secretary of Science, Art and Literature” 


who shall be a member of the Cabinet. In addition to the 
Secretary there would be three Under Secretaries, for science, 
art and literature, respectively. In addition to a “carefully 
selected and competent staff and proper equipment” it calls 
for a suitable building . . . “preferably on Capitol Hill, to 
balance the new building of the Supreme Court, and that such 
building architecturally shall be in keeping with the beauty 
of art, the dignity of science, and the visions of literature.” 
By and large the resolution deals with generalities in high- 
flown language, seldom descending to definition or explanation. 

At recent hearings witnesses included Burgess Meredith, 
acting President of Actors’ Equity, Blanche Yurka, Rockwell 
Kent, Morris Watson, Vice-President of the American News- 
paper Guild, Erskine Caldwell and Brock Pemberton. Dis- 


cussion was witty, but vague as the bill itself. 


Preparation for Board Members 

HOW MANY board members or trustees are competent to select 
the right man as director of their museum? This is one of a 
number of challenging questions raised by Mr. George Hewitt 
Myers, himself a trustee of the American Federation of Arts, 
in a communication sent us recently. Mr. Myers thinks we 
should look to the preparatory schools to give a more ade- 
quate background of knowledge and appreciation of art. Un- 
fortunately space does not permit our quoting Mr. Myers in 
full, but we give the following excerpts from his comment, 
prompted by a lively discussion held recently among a group 
of teachers from some of our leading preparatory schools for 
boys: 

“The large college preparatory school which is not meeting 
this problem in some way or other, is rare indeed and is cer- 
tainly behind the times. The question at once resolves itself 
into (1) courses in ‘creative’ work and (2) courses in ‘appre- 


ciation.’ This word ‘appreciation’ is used for brevity’s sake, 


for it is the focus of much heated argument and the word is 
anathema to many of the teachers if not to the students. 


“Teaching ‘creative’ work is perhaps a more difficult prob- 


a Se 


lem for a school with a crowded and already complex curricu- — 


lum. Teaching ‘appreciation’ is certainly less glamorous than 
being the first teacher of a recognized genius. .. . However, I 
do believe that a great object can be served if the schools can 
help to raise the intelligence of many people in artistic mat- 
ters and help to give them the basis forindependent judgment.... 
The boys in these schools come from all parts of the country, 
among them are perhaps a majority of the future members of 


boards of the museums or art galleries of the country. These 


seat ieneiah neipITS 


institutions are the custodians of art, buyers of art and ad- — 


visers and experts to whom other buyers turn for disinterested — 


and reliable advice. 


“Ts it not true that in the past our museum boards of direc- © 


tors or trustees have been made up of men prominent in the — 


community on account of their success in other lines rather 


than their cultivated or instructive independent judgment in — 


matters artistic? Try to think of some members who can de- 
pend upon their own judgment—who do not quote what deal- 
ers tell them as their opinion. . . . How greatly this can be 
changed for the better if the schools send to the universities 
boys who are already interested in art and competent to use 
and appreciate the best instruction in the various fields of art 
in undergraduate and in graduate courses. Is there not a 
greater good for a greater number in first class teaching about 
art than in an increased number of ‘creative’ artists? 

“In our country in our time the genius does not starve but 


the rich man is often ignorant enough to be an easy mark.” 


Another Old Master Goes West 


THROUGH THE generosity of Mr. Mortimer C. Leventritt of 
San Francisco, the California Palace of the Legion of Honor 
has added to its permanent collection a family portrait by 
Paolo Veronese, Venetian painter of the sixteenth century. 
The painting, which is signed and dated February 1558, was 
at one time in the collection of Prince Leuchtenberg of 


Munich. For many years its whereabouts were unknown, the 
(Continued on page 178) 
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One of two murals by Karl Free just installed in the Post Office Department Building, Washington 
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Tue alert, courteous voice of the telephone 
operator is known to all who use the tele- 
phone. To the little old lady in the shawl, 
the man in the big house on the hill, or a 
tiny tot of six, the words are the same, 
“Number, please” and “Thank you.” 

The Bell System appreciates your patron- 
age and tries to deserve it. In everything 


that concerns telephone service, we hope 


you can say: 


“They’re nice people to do 


business with.” 


170,000 Women Are Employed by the Bell System 
More than half of the 315,000 employees of the 
Bell System are women. Their average length of 
service is about ten years. They are your friends 
and neighbors. ' . 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


NEW BOOKS ON ART 


The Return of a Native 
An Artist in America. By Thomas Hart Benton. New York, 1937. Robert 


M. McBride & Co. Price $3.75. 

“tr 1T don’t suit you here, why don’t you go back where you 
came from?” In a sense this traditional, if never very kindly 
meant, American advice provides the motive for Thomas Ben- 
ton’s first book-length autobiography. 

Three years ago, after a couple of decades during which 
Benton gave the Paris-New York circuit more than a fair 
trial, a mural commission, the Art depression and a teaching 
job made up the combination of circumstances that took the 
painter back to live with, as well as paint, the American scene. 
Life in Missouri under the auspices of the Kansas City Art 
Institute evidently is a stimulus to reminiscence of other 
places and times and settled enough to be productive of writ- 
ing as well as painting. 

Presumably Missouri was all set to be shown and the native 
son, become artist, had learned how to show them. By much 
the same technic which in the book consists of naming names, 
sticking to facts and talking out loud about things still whis- 
pered in mixed company in some circles, I suspect, even in 
Missouri, Benton held the mirror up to the home folks in his 
State Capitol mural. Launched with a fine front-page wrangle, 
Benton’s escape from the Big Cities proved at least that 
though comfortably apart from it, one need not be entirely 
out of the center of the Art Racket. 

So Benton let out his belt and wrote a book. Primarily the 
book is readable. The pattern is familiar. There is first the boy 
who draws on the new parlor wallpaper; haphazardly decides 
to make himself an artist; goes through the customary for- 
mula of academic revolt, self-conscious and amorous Bohemia; 
hack jobs; wising-up; Paris—New York—the American Scene; 
Sales promotion—Recognition; the Depression and how it has 
been solved to date of writing. A frankness, not entirely dis- 
arming, and a native humor in addition to the ability to write 
absorbing narrative recommend the book quite aside from 
whether or not, having heard what the others have had to say 
about him, you would like to hear from Benton himself. 

I think you will agree that it is engaging to read that the 
younger painter decided, long before any critic took pains to 
point the fact out, that he was no genius. Then bowing in the 
other direction, Benton tells us he came to think of himself as 
a potential painter of murals when several critics began to see 
a mural quality in his easel painting. You may also read how 
at this point one wangles a wall to try a mural on and how 
while painting it, Benton became aware of the commonly 
criticized difficulties of organization in his murals—again sey- 
eral jumps ahead of the critics. 

You may also learn what Benton thinks of others in pages 
liberally sprinkled with much-talked names—Stieglitz—‘with 
his boundless and infinitely shaded egotism;” the Steins— 
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Leo—‘with his keen but tortured intelligence;” Albert Barnes 
—‘a Philadelphia patent medicine manufacturer with the 
manners of Benny the Alderman;” S. MacDonald Wright— 
“the most gifted all-round fellow I ever knew;” Royal Cortis- 
soz—‘‘so much in love with art he never saw any of it;” and of 
his old friend Thomas Craven—“a poet at the beginning of 
his career and of course he could make no money out of his 
work’”’—these and more are in the spirit of Benton’s tabloid 
account of the art world he lived in for many years. Art and 
the Cities and the farewell essay to New York are written in 
fact in the same spirit, almost in the words of that favorite 
critic of the high school art student mentioned above, except 
where the personal experience was strong enough to come 
through fresh as Benton’s own. 

The most personal contribution of Benton in the book is not 
so much in writing of himself but in the episodic narrative of 
his wanderings in varied sections of this country. I am glad 
that this forms the bulk of the book. The writing, again tab- 
loid in form, is so with effect and perhaps because of the 
change in subject is cast more in the spirit of Mark Twain 
than of Craven. 

Just as a century ago every New England boy dreamed of 
sailing the Horn or trekking West, so subsequent generations 
of boys have followed in imagination the Pioneers down the 
great rivers into the mountains and on the plains. Benton 
with a young enthusiasm, on foot, hitchhiking or by river boat 
or car, always with a sketch-book, has covered the Mississippi 
and its tributaries and the mountains of the South. His crisp 
accounts of events of the road are observed in a style that en- 
grosses your interest. The material of Benton’s painting is 
here, a mass of facts that could never be studio-spun. But 
curiously it seemed to me that the painter brings one closer 
to the life of his material in his writing than in either his note- 
book sketches which illustrate this book or his murals. The 
paintings by being more considered are also by that much 
divorced from the source of supply. Read the book and then 
take a look at the jacket illustration and I think you will hope 
that Benton may yet achieve in paint what he has whipped 
out in words.—INSLEE A. HOPPER. 


Terrible Truthfulness 
In Pictures, A Hollywood Satire. Pictures by Will Connell. Story by 


Nunnally Johnson, Patterson McNutt, Gene Fowler, Grover Jones. 

New York, 1937. T. J. Maloney, Inc. Price $3.50. 
Modern Photography, 1937-8. Edited by C. G. Holme. New York, 1937. 

Studio Publications, Inc. Price: (Paper) $2.50; (Cloth) $3.50. 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW once said, “There is a terrible truth- 
fulness about photography that sometimes makes a thing 
ridiculous.” Hollywood is made ridiculous by Will Connell’s 
forty-eight satirical photographs in the book Jn Pictures. So 
far as L know, this is the first time that the camera has 
definitely been used as satirist, and the result is an amazing 


a 


cperiment. Amazing not only because it is such a penetrat- 
ig and witty presentation of Hollywood’s fabulously fan- 
istic existence, but also because of the brilliant use made of 
mmposite (so-called “trick”) photography. The simple, direct 
atement has its limitations as well as its virtues, and Connell 
as not been afraid to put it aside when the need is for another 
ype of expression. 

By printing several negatives on the same sheet of sensitive 
aper, he has built up through association powerful commen- 
ies. Thus Star shows, printed across the face of a plati- 
um blonde an enormous check reading . . . “to the Order 
f Susie Slemp, exactly thirty thousand...” Find: before 
battery of giant cameras a timid girl, en negligée, crouches. 
lo other person is visible. Since the movies owe their life to 
1e creation of ideas by association, this technique is particu- 
rly appropriate. But it can be used elsewhere—in posters, 
3 the Russians have discovered, or in news publications, as 
e have yet to learn. In Pictures, by its example, is far more 
nportant than its contents; it points the way for a new field 
1 photography. The literary part of the book is entirely 
»parate from the pictures, reinforcing rather than explaining 
2em. In a sense it, too, is photographic, for it is a verbatim 
sport, as recorded by steno-type, of an unbelievably mad 
tory conference between several of the most noted script 
Titers. 

In contrast to this lively picture book, The Studio’s annual 
sems excessively tame, and it is difficult to criticize it differ- 
atly from the six which have preceded it. Except for excel- 
mt examples of photographs by Ansel Adams, Brassai, M. 
farkov and Dr. Paul Wolff, there seems throughout a lack 
f that immediacy with life which photography is so capable 
f portraying. An innovation this year has been the inclusion 
f letterpress with the reproductions, which give the pho- 
ographers’ views on their favorite medium. The confusion 
nd muddled thinking in these aphorisms bespeak the sad 
tate of photographic esthetics today. That the photograph is 

record of an individual’s vision, and that its effect relies 
rimarily on the acuteness of the individual’s vision and 
econdarily on his technical ability is surprisingly overlooked. 
‘here is a paucity of experimental work (a notable exception 
eing Muriel Wilson’s negative print The Church of St. Basil, 
Moscow) and the lack of striking, so-called “candid” photo- 
raphs is indeed disappointing. The color work, while tech- 
ically brilliant and entirely representative, is so slavishly 
cademic that one finds it hard to foresee the time when color 
hotographers will realize what every good painter instinc- 
ively knows—that purposeful distortion and the deliberate 


acrifice of local tones are necessities BEAUMONT NEWHALL. 


Up until this time, we have been accepting 
changes of address as late as the 25th of the 
month, for the next month’s issue. Now, with 
IE circulation expanding so rapidly, we ask our 
readers to cooperate by sending change of ad- 
dress not later than the 15th, for the succeed- 
ing issue. Please remember this when you 


LDDRESS change your address. 
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AGT VAN 
(Continued from page 174) 


only clue being an engraving by Passavant. Brought to 
light in 1929 it was praised by Giuseppe Fiocco, Italian critic, 
for the richness and harmony of its color, the skill of the 


brushwork. 


Midwestern Artists 
FIRST PRIZE in painting in the 1938 Midwestern Artists’ 
Exhibition at the Kansas City Art Institute went to Joseph 
P. Vorst for his moving Flood Tragedy reproduced in this 
section. Second prize was awarded to L. W. Bentley for Pink 
Room and third to Frederick Shane for The Runaway Heifer. 
The sculpture award went to George A. Keller, thirty-year 
old self-taught artist of Davenport, Iowa, for Stoker; Carl C. 
Mose won second prize for Enrique, a portrait bust. First 
award in the graphic arts went to John S. de Martelly for 
Give Us This Day, a lithograph. Kenneth Adams’s The Miner, 
a lithograph which attracted favorable attention in the Art 
Institute of Chicago show, won second prize; and Glen 
Ranney’s Landscape with Figures, an ink drawing, third. 
Artists from the Rockies to the Mississippi are invited 
annually to participate in this exhibition. This year selections 
and awards were made by Ernest Blumenschein, of Taos, 
New Mexico; Meyric Rogers, Director of the City Art Muse- 
um of St. Louis; and Kenneth Hudson, of the University of 
Missouri Art Department. 
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SEEING THE SHOWS 
(Continued from page 171) 


that ameliorator and chronicler of quotidian troubles, Deny 
Wortman. Sloan’s penetrating pencil portrait of Henri a 
a lovely little figure in sanguine set the pace for the gro 
along with his diabolical Isadora in Marche Militaire. Chare 
teristic comment by Glackens (such as Visiting Novelist), 
suavely incisive sketches by du Bois are set off by the amia 
sympathies of Wortman. 

Hudson Walker’s anniversary retrospective reminded | 
that this quiet Minneapolis impresario had introduced 
New York a goodly number of interesting midwestern artil 
and several New Yorkers during his first metropolitan ye 
One Dehn water color emphasizes the claim of that 
known print maker to be recognized as one of our really ! 
tinctive rising water colorists. Oils by Harry Sternberg a 
Marsden Hartley and a number of others helped to diversi 
the event. Mr. Walker has also been showing a group 
canvases by Samuel Brecher whose work used to be one 
the bright spots in some moribund Brooklyn exhibitions. 
there is nothing quite up to the Docks in a group show a yes 
ago, Brecher has at any rate been busy consolidating his a 
vance of the last two or three years and the Late Afternos 
skillfully solves a number of problems. Landscapes are bett 
than the figure pieces although several of these latter alma 
come off with a bang. 

Shortly after the big rather anemically decorative show I 
members of the National Association of Women Painters ar 
Sculptors, the New York Society of Women Artists held 
annual at the Grant Studios. The tenor of the work is moder 
in well known idioms, and some of the work is close to willff 
crudity in its effort for strength. Sarah Freedman’s rath 
disarticulated nude (water color) and a large oil called Cos 
gress by Theresa Bernstein—the latter in a predominant hy 
suggesting that the brushes had been dipped in dried bloo 
were exceptions, however. Oils and prints by Lucy L’Eng] 
canvases by Gladys Mock and one or two others and wat: 
colors by E. Helen Young and several others helped to raii 
the average of the show. . 

Water colors continue to bulk large and satisfyingly in t 
season’s spectacles. The American Water Color Society’s a 
nual turned up less large and postery papers than in the | | 
few years. Rather fewer papers could be definitely pinn 
down as revealing all too clearly the influences of O’Har 
Ennis, Martin and others. The range if anything was wi 
than usual—from such smooth and meticulously worked o 
papers as Julius Delbos’s landscapes to Emil Kosa’s bold a 
vigorous industrial subjects and Millard Sheets’s essays in’ 
big broad sweeping manner. A pretty fair balance was he 
between traditional and modernist work. 

This big annual was historically supplemented by th 
Downtown Gallery in its current exhibition of Fifty America 
Water Colors and Pastels, in which a selection was made th 


ang the changes from folk art of the early nineteenth century 
lown through Homer, Sargent, Hassam, Martin, Weir, Wyant 
ind Davies to Prendergast, Marin, Demuth, Dickinson, 
bheeler, Hart, O’Keeffe, Coleman, Kuniyoshi, Eilshemius and 
: number of younger Americans of today. 

The selected examples of more than three years of Georges 
schreiber’s work at the A. C. A. Gallery had plenty of impact. 
orking away from Grosz influence, Schreiber has pretty well 
‘stablished himself. Whether he presents fishermen straining 
t their nets, sleepy gamblers at dawn, a nude, a portrait, a 
ea coast vista or war refugees in flight, Schreiber manages 
0 personalize his style and to suffuse the work with a very 
eal human sympathy. The papers are well designed and even 
it their largest hold together reassuringly. Schreiber has 
arned to eliminate complicating detail and to make his color 
erve the purpose of his forms. 

Once or twice a critic has ventured to offer his own paint- 
gs for his fellows to gore, but it is quite possible that A. E. 
allatin, who has been exhibiting at the gallery of Georgette 
Passedoit, may be the first head of a museum to take such a 
hance. Was it not Hawthorne who wrote of a man who lived 
ear a mountain where a rock formation suggested a great 
tone face, until the man came to look like the rock face? 
s this a way to account for Mr. Gallatin’s bright abstractions 
nd a collage in which is included a newspaper item with a 
umber of names prominent in New York society? Or is one 
f the Compositions a symbolism and should its title be Horns 
f the Dilemma: a hunting trophy brought back from Abstractia? 
Ve shall probably never know. At any rate, the head of the 
Museum of Living Art is paying tribute also to Braque, Picas- 
0, Leger, Miro, Helion, Arp and others with his camera 
tudies of these artists arranged along one wall, while the 
ther bears his colorful whozits of nonrepresentationalism. 
—HOWARD DEVREE. 


OLIN DOWS 


LIN DOWS returned to his productive career as a painter 
ttle more than a year before his Washington exhibition at 
tudio House last month. Many of his admirers had wondered 
hat observable effect his two years of non-painting as head 
f the Treasury Relief Art Project would have on his own 
ork. At his exhibitions last month in Washington and this 
lonth at Maynard Walker’s in Manhattan those who have 
plowed the development of his gift found evidence that Mr. 
lows had not stood still. 

The colorful, forthright landscapes done in the summer of 
934 among the hills of Vermont are not represented in this 
10ow. Hanging in their place are oil landscapes painted last 
mmer in mountainous West Virginia, which do not, to my 
\ind, measure up to the best of his Vermont paintings. They 
10w an advance in compositional skill but reveal less of the 
enetrating artist’s vision than the work of that earlier season. 
ut this is not the case in several of the West Virginia water 
lors. Several of them, notably Rising Mist (reproduced on 


page 167) and Foggy Landscape, indicate to what degree Mr. 
Dows has sharpened his esthetic insight. In them his skill 
was, partly because of the quick requirements of the medium, 
more aptly used to register what he saw so freshly. 

The other side of his work, the intense preoccupation with 
design and technique, appears to advantage in his Egyptian 


pictures as well as in his West Virginia oils. Mr. Dows has a 
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developed gift of composition which may have been nurtured 
a little too well in his student days at the Yale School of Fine 
Arts. Conceivably his knowledge of the decorative elements 
of painting was also strengthened by daily study of work 
submitted to the Treasury Department Art Projects’ compe- 
titions. 

At any rate, the figures in his Nubian Frieze, much admired, 
and those in such pictures as his upright and horizontal ver- 
sions of Washday might gain rather than lose as units in his 
well-conceived designs if they were regarded a little less 
coolly and with a little more of the sensitiveness shown, for 
instance, in Rising Mist. Perhaps this is a presumptuous 
criticism to make of an artist who has successfully mastered 
the problems of rhythmic pictorial design, and one who has 
displayed such penetration on occasion. When Mr. Dows 
contrives to fuse these two aspects, his work is at its best. 

—F. A. WHITING, JR. 


PENNSYLVANIA ANNUAL 


THE ONE hundred and thirty-third annual exhibition of paint- 
ings and sculpture at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts is high in average, but without highlights. American art, 
now weaning itself definitely from imitation of the School of 
Paris, takes life seriously. When humor strikes through it is 
satiric rather than amusing; yet in the present show canvases 
of social protest are held to a minimum. 

Gone with the pseudo Matisses, Picassos and Soutines of 
other years is the predilection for still-life. Perhaps there are 
a dozen such among the four hundred and twenty-five works 
by three hundred and ninety-one American painters and sculp- 
tors. Cézanne still sways Frank London’s Apples on Red 
Cushion and Hermon More’s Landscape; while Renoir’s color 
without his choice of subject matter controls Bal Martinique 
by William Glackens, granted the Academy’s latest acquisi- 
tion in prizes, the J. Henry Scheidt memorial prize of $250. 

Like the E. T. Stotesbury prize of similar amount awarded 
to George Harding for his Panel for Washington Post Office, 
the Scheidt honor demands that to be considered a painting 
must be of special importance to the exhibition. Such qualifi- 
cation doubtless accounts for the fact that the Stotesbury 
prize is being given for the first time in seven years. Perhaps 
there is food for thought, also, in the fact that it goes, not to 
an easel painting, but to the only mural included in the annual. 
As a solution of architectural problems, including painting on 
a flat surface for final installation on a curving one, Harding’s 
post office panel is a definite accomplishment. 

In awarding the Temple medal to Marianna by Eugene 
Speicher, one of the country’s foremost artists, capable crafts- 
man and sensitive colorist, the painters’ jury played safe. The 
Academy’s committee on exhibition, however, scored a more 
courageous selection in conferring the Walter Lippincott fig- 
ure prize on Jon Corbino’s Bather’s Picnic. Like the Speicher 
the Corbino is primarily a painter’s job, the antithesis of many 


contemporary compositions that lean more heavily upon story 
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telling than upon paintership. Within easy distance for com- 
parison are two works of the latter type, Gifford Beal’s pleas- 
antly episodic Yacht Race, and James B. Turnbull’s starkly 
unpleasant The Refugees. Neither of these compositions pos- 
sesses the juiciness, compactness nor all-over color flow of the 
Corbino. 

War and social unrest crop out in Street Fighting by George 
and Derelicts by Robert Philipp, but what is far more disturb- 


ing is the insistent minor key in the general pigmental range 


COVERED CH’UCH (LIBATION CUP). SHANG-YIN PERIOD (1766- 
1122 B.C.) LENT BY MRS. WILLIAM H. MOORE TO THE BENEFIT 
EXHIBITION OF EARLY CHINESE ART AT THE ARDEN GALLERY 


of the annual, far more eloquent than topical subject matter, 
of what the American artist of today is thinking and feeling. 
His is, in fact, an art of disillusionment rendered satirically 
poignant in Dream House by Alexander Brook and sardonic 
in Wherefore Now Ariseth the Illusion of a Third Dimension by 
Ivan Le Lorraine Albright. 

Rarely, as in Hobson Pittman’s The Widow, is story tell- 
ing raised by painter-quality to high emotional pitch. The 
sheer simplicity of this canvas renders it far more haunting 
than the illustrative Hunger by Algot Stenbery. While one 
group of painters is exploring journalistic possibilities another 
revolts against things as they are, retreating, as did Ryder and 
the Hudson River school of landscape painters, from the bru- 
tality of realism to the charm of romanticism. Restrained poet- 
ry in paint pervades Hobson Pittman’s sensitively throbbing 
Early Spring, Doris Lee’s Strawberry Pickers, Esther Wil- 
liams’ Halt by the Pond, John Carroll’s Cool Sunshine, Daniel 
Garber’s Willows and Camp Fire by Louis Eilshemius. Moun- 
tain Splendor by Henry Mattson, while bred of similar emo- 
tional impulse, is more dramatic in greens and gray-blues. 


e Jennie Sesnan landscape medal, however, went to An- 
1i0 P. Martino for Leverington Avenue, a canvas that holds 
middle course, with strong contrasts that are not sharp 
ged, but that argues a different emotional approach. 

[In hanging as well as content the annual is a painter’s show. 
ith one courageous stroke, by segregating commission por- 
its in a single gallery, the hanging committee (James Cha- 
1, chairman), solved a perennially difficult problem in stag- 
, and, at the same time, gave the layman a much needed 
portunity to study side by side the various capabilities of 
aerican portraitists. Unconsciously, also, it turned critic, 
placing with non-portraits such characterizations as Por- 
it of a Man by Arnold Blanch, accorded the Carol H. Beck 
rtrait medal, and the rugged Waldo Peirce by Henry Var- 
m Poor. 

[he Mary Smith prize of $100, given each year to a Phila- 
phia woman painter, went to Irene Denney for The‘5 and 10’. 
Che one hundred and seventeen pieces of sculpture indicate 
enuine effort to cover this too often neglected field, but the 
-y effort suggests that lack of demand is, today, stultifying 
iptural vigor and producing a rank-and-file art such as 
it on view. The jury itself, awarding the lone sculptural 
nor, the George D. Widener memorial medal, to Anthony 
Francisci for a tight, Renaissance-inspired but carefully 
cuted relief medallion, Gilda, registered protest against 
Yacht 
ce in the painting section are Bryant Baker’s L’ Apres 


veral lack of craftsmanship. Comparable to Beal’s 


di d'un Faune, cowboy and pony groups by Elsa H. Voss, 
x birds by Paul Manship and C. Paul Jennewein’s huge 
rit of Justice. 

-aralleling reaction is a yearning toward simple forms as 
the portrait bust of Virginia by George Demetrios, the 
iventionalized stone, Hexepod, by Alice Campbell, Three 
urs by Edmond Amateis, a colossal dual figure composition, 
ighbors, by Henry Kreis and William Zorach’s stone, Child 


Pony. Outstanding is a little carved stone figure, Peasant 


man, by Jean de Marco, simple yet supple in handling of — 


ms, and achieving through sensitive proportions a richness 


ied the barren yet more ambitious Neighbors. Perhaps the 
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contemporary American sculptor is confusing bigness of con- 
ception with heroic size. 

Serving on the painters’ jury were James Chapin, chairman, 
Randall Davey, Edward Hopper, Leon Kroll, Reginald 
Marsh, Hobson Pittman and Andrew Winter; on the sculp- 
tors’ jury Walker Hancock, chairman, John Gregory and Lee 
Lawrie. The Lippincott, Stotesbury and Mary Smith prizes 
are awarded by the Academy lay committee on exhibition, of 


which Henry S. Drinker, Jr., is chairman.—DOROTHY GRAFLY. 


WALTER SICKERT AT THE 
CHICAGO ARTS CLUB 


IN ONE of the Conversations in Ebury Street George Moore com- 
plains of Sickert’s absences from Chelsea. ““We could not un- 
derstand”’ he says, “why Sickert needed a studio in Venice, 
a studio in Paris, a studio in Dieppe and three or four in Lon- 
don.” This show, the first to bring the paintings to America, 
gives one answer why. Like Moore himself, Sickert has not 
created from a strong force in him. His gift has been infinite 
care, infinite rightness in the way he sees and penetrates the 
thing he sees. “Striving and striving after perfection,” Moore 
said of him, “even as I do.” So the painter, like the writer who 
was his friend, has needed changes of manner and material. 

There are many such changes here. Sickert will take mate- 
rial so unlike as the Interior, St. Mark and The Old Bedford 
music hall and will make it alike in handling. In both these 
pictures he builds up loosely with golden tones on browns and 
black. And in each you feel objects that are almost seen, 
whether playhouse boxes or Byzantine nave. Then sometimes 
it is manner differing, as here between the Horses of St. Mark 
and St. Jaques, Dieppe. Minimizing the Venetian facade, Sick- 
ert achieves a picture honest and dry and dun. While what 
Moore called “the luscious painting of his Dieppe streets” 
makes housefronts into a music of buff, dull rose and grey, 
held in strong black lines. Last there is a change between work 
early and late. In the early Dawn a nude lies before a grey 
window. Light touches her flank, spreads over her bed and along 
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the wall. It is a dark canvas full of light, altogether withor 
color. Yet it is made up of touch on touch of the most opaqy 
colors. White on putty, pale grey on dark and a coarse brow 
on black, all become pools and runs of cold light. In contras 
Barnet Horse Fair and George V, both painted in the last de’ 
ade, are water-colorish and bright and thin. The painter lay 
on his colors side by side, like a less mechanical Signac. The 
relation is not close but broad, taking up tones across th 
picture. 

Whatever one thinks of the later Sickert, that which Fran 
Rutter said of him is true. When he is “limiting his color 1 
the shimmering beauties of dim light, Walter Sickert hz 
achieved a unique and lasting position among the maste 
of intimisme.” Dawn, The Mantelpiece, Resting, the theati 
pieces and of all Nude, from the Howard Bliss Collection, ai 
such pictures. Nudeis painted from behind, painted with broke 
color to penetrate the forms. Her mirror is a patch of gre 
with mauve to fix the green shadow reflected there. The 
rightwards come unbroken grey, dark green and purple re¢ 
Brown lines build out the space, with little representation ¢ 
all. It has the abstract feeling of the best Impressionism. In 
pressionist composition you can see again, with more orthode 
palette, in Pentonville Road. No one varied the old bilater: 
symmetry more, until Cubism destroyed it. 

Yet Sickert has been more than a provincial master of In 
pressionism. In Conversations you have a sitting figure and ré 
clining nude upon a bed. The first is realized—and very al 
stractly—in areas of lemon and brown. The background « 
blond light is Impressionist too. But these make place an 
space for the heavy nude, modelled in color patches, but wit 
architectonic base. The whitish curving bed spring, cut by 
falling leg, completes the geometry and adds associations « 
tension and weight. You can see here the thing Wilenski poin 
ed to. “Sickert’s vision is fundamentally Impressionist, he 
primarily a painter of effects of light; but he is also a moder 
artist concerned with architectural form.” —J. & M. THWAITE: 


PORTRAITS OF INDIANS 


THE ONLY known portrait of the famous Pocahontas exhibite 
for the first time in America, is one of a hundred studies ¢ 
Indians now on view at the University Museum, Philadelphi: 
Purchased by Andrew Mellon shortly before his death fro1 
the Harrison family in England, who, in turn, bought - 
from the Rolfes, the portrait, by an unknown hand, show 
Pocahontas at the age of twenty-one when she was in Englan 
with her British husband, John Rolfe. Lettered on the po 
trait are Pocahontas’s real Indian name “‘Matoaks,” an 
**Rebecka” the name that became hers when she entered th 
Christian faith. “Pocahontas” does not appear. It was a pe 
name given her by her chieftain father Powhatan. Like “Ma 
oaks” it seems to have been derived from the Algonquin tongu 
meaning “She who amuses herself playing.” It cannot | 
doubted that the portrait was contemporaneous, yet it bea 


| 

its lettering the statement that the maiden was the wife, 
t of John, but of “Mr. Tho. Rolff.” Shortly after the por- 
it was painted Pocahontas died of smallpox on shipboard, 
iting to sail back to America with her husband. 

Another Indian of distinction was Joseph Brant, who ap- 
ars in portraits by C. W. Peale and Benjamin West, the lat- 
, also from the Mellon Collection, having been painted 
ile Brant was in England translating the Bible into the 
dian tongue. 

Only authenticated portraits of known Indian personalities 
included in the exhibition which was culled from eight- 
1 different sources, including the Pennsylvania Historical 
ciety, the Mellon Collection, Independence Hall, The Red- 
od Library and Athenaeum in Newport, the Peabody Mu- 
im, Cambridge, the U. S. National Museum and the Vir- 
ia Historical Society. 

Beginning with portraits contemporaneous with Pocahon- 
, the show covers the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
ling with Indian portraits painted by Charles Craig about 
)0. Outstanding are such portraits as the only known like- 
3 of Sitting Bull; Peale’s portrait of Red Jacket, one of a 
up portraying that noted Seneca orator and including ver- 
ns by King, Inman and Moyer; Bass Otis’s Ka-Na-Pi-Ma, 
> of the few Indians painted in European dress; Inman’s 
vies of two Indian maidens, Eagle of Delight and Rant- 
e-Wai-Me; Henry Ulke’s Touch the Cloud in ceremonial 
inet with peace pipe; Carl Wimar’s Chief Billy Bow Legs 
king the enemy with his warriors and Black Hawk by R. 
Sully.—pororHy GRAFLY. 


JOHN SLOAN 


(Continued from page 135) 


The “super glaze,” as he terms it, of lines, characteristic of 
recent figure paintings, is his attempt to solve the problem 
‘orm and to break down the dichotomy he finds in the two 
mary aspects of a painter’s work, color and shape. He tells 
10W he first set to work on a canvas of his, already exhibited 


h considerable success, and painted a few experimental 
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lines. Immediately the rest of the picture seemed to him ti 
vanish into colored smoke. The eye, he affirms, cannot se} 
form—or shape, as he prefers to call it. The eye sees only colo 
and pattern, and the sense of touch thereby becomes as im 
portant to the painter as his sight. The touch in experiencin, 
shape enables the mind to conceive it. Painting, therefore 
inasmuch as touch cannot enter into the observer’s experience 
with it, must through linear or other devices recreate thi 
conception. Line and color being the two fundamental ele 
ments of painting, Sloan attempts to fuse them through th 
combination of both in this “super glaze.” Such a techniqu 
brings to mind, of course, Seurat and the Pointillists, and h 
himself speaks of that development and believes that if i 
had not been for Seurat, he himself might have reached th 
same conclusion independently. But he believes lines to b 
more technically efficient than dots because they are mor 
essentially a part of painting. 

Painters and critics both have condemned Sloan for his pre 
occupation with technique and implored him to get out of th 
studio and back once more into the city streets. Nevertheless 
right or wrong, one cannot help admiring a man who ha 
fought so many battles for not being able or willing to hol 
on merely to what he has won. Perhaps, after his technicé 
problems have been worked out, he will begin some othe 
fight. There is no foretelling the form of Sloan’s rebellio 
under any circumstances. Before the war he was associate 
with The Masses and the New York Call, but the events « 
1917-18 quite demolished his political idealism. Today he fee 
that all government, no matter what its form, is violence an 
is essentially opposed to the best interests of most people. 

“The only real friend I ever had,” he says, “is Henri, an 
he is dead.” There is no trace of self pity in the remark. He 
merely a pioneer remembering the way things were with hi 
once in a world now oblivious to everything but a greed 
gulping down of its own past. He knows that the good ol 
days were in many ways—for the painter, especially—wor: 
than the present, and if experience has left him bitterne: 
rather than complacency and new problems instead of leisure 
ly success, he still has his work which remains the abidin 
enthusiasm of his life. Whatever the outcome of his preser 
technical absorption, his contribution to American art is it 
disputably of tremendous importance. And whether or n« 
American subject matter is vital to the creation of America 
culture, the fact that he did not, like so many thousands of h 
contemporaries, run away from it, has done much toward it 
spiring American painting with the dignity and self respec 
that brought it finally even to the attention of patrons of ar 


TREND 
(Continued from page 143) 
production. Since this frequently requires installations in aud 
toriums he turned his attention to the problems presented b 
this type of equipment as well as that to be used for outdoc 
concerts. During the last several years he has built, in h 


Jonnecticut laboratory, a number of large machines for these 
uses. It was one of the most recent of these that was installed 


or Miss Holm’s programs in Mecca Temple. 


_ It is impossible within the limits of a short article to enter 
horoughly into the problems faced in the construction of such 
»quipment or to make clear the manner in which Mr. Paneyko 
1as very successfully solved them. Putting it perhaps too sim- 
aly, the ideal apparatus should reproduce the recorded music 
with exact fidelity in regard to the timbre of the various in- 
struments; should be capable of equal or greater sonority; 
should preserve the clarity of texture of the music and should 
lo this throughout the audible range of pitch. Further, the 
‘ull dynamic range from soft to loud should be available and 
ull of these should be accomplished without distortion of the 
tone or the presence of extraneous sounds. Few engineers have 
srappled as successfully with these problems as has Mr. Pa- 
neyko, but no revolutionary principles are responsible for 
the results that he has attained. They are, rather, due to a del- 
cate balance between the elements of the apparatus and a 
lesign meticulously adapted to the use to which the instru- 
ment is to be put. The merit of this approach is best demon- 
strated by the fact that even the trained musical ear detects 
ittle or no difference between the original musical perform- 
ance and Mr. Paneyko’s reproduction of it. 

Having been completely successful, Miss Holm’s bold ex- 
periment with sound reproduction seems to solve the prob- 
lem of adequate music for the dance. It makes available the 
color, sonority and rhythmic vitality of an orchestra without 
the use of the expensive and cumbersome symphonic ensem- 
ble. The music of a comparatively small group, so reproduced, 
gains sufficiently in power to become entirely adequate. 
Further development of this method would seem to offer 


limitless possibilities. 


NO SUBJECT NEEDED 
(Continued from page 148) 


which to hang elaborate theories. Further distortion of an 
already battered subject became impossible. The artists who 
followed on the heels of the Cubists had the choice between 
a return to faithful reproduction or complete elimination of 
the subject. It is the slender connection of the Cubists with 
representation that has led to some confusion in looking at 
abstract works. From the habit of training to expect a mean- 
ing other than the innate pictorial meaning, the onlooker, 
when confronted by a purely abstract work, is bound to ask, 
“but what is it about?” Abstract art isn’t about anything ex- 
ternal. It is the means, in terms of pure shape and color, of 
creating a composition, a thing of beauty that is unconnected 
with any particular object. The aim of abstract artists is not 
to copy particular aspects of contemporary life, but to use the 
whole gamut of their assimilated experience. They have cho- 
sen this means, not on account of a dogma of absolute right- 


ness, but rather of aptness to the present time. 
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Today there is suitable apparatus for everything. It’s no _ 
longer necessary to use one’s legs as a means of transport, a | 


journey can be more expeditiously undertaken by train or 


FRANCISCO RIBALTA 
AND HIS SCHOOL 


plane. It is no longer necessary to tell a story in a painting or 
a carving. The camera does that more efficiently. Absolved — 
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By Delphine Fitz Darby 


Knowledge of the aims and accomplishment of Ribalta 
is essential to a better understanding of Velasquez and 
Murillo. The lack of a good monograph on his work is 
rather surprising in view of the fact that he has for three 
centuries maintained high rank among Spanish painters 
and stands today in deserved esteem in Spain. In pre- 
paring this volume, Mrs. Darby has seen every attributed 
painting known to exist and has, wherever possible, 
made accurate measurements. This thorough familiarity 
with her subject, together with the mass of new facts and 
the large number of photographs she has assembled, will 
give her work an outstanding position in the literature 


of Spanish painting. 
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from this necessity the artist has taken this opportunity to 
develop his ideas, to go for inspiration direct to his material, 
leaving out the subject as agency. The abstract artist uses 
blue in a composition because a blue shape is satisfying to him ~ 
without the obligation of being also a representation of the 
sky. The constructivist says that a circle is not the property 
of any given object and he uses it because the shape is beauti-— 
ful and simple, not because it is the moon or the dinner plate. © 
There are no hidden motives or intentions behind abstract 
art. It is an attempt to make a clear and direct statement, to — 
evoke enjoyment in the onlooker, not for anything it sym- 
bolizes but simply for what it is. 


CAN ABSTRACT PAINTING LIVES 

(Continued from page 149) 
earthly vernacular. Much abstract painting is artificial, rare- 
fied, obscure and severely limited in appeal. Some of it even 
lacks the interest of good geometric pattern and is a confusion 
of ill-assorted shapes. All of it lacks symbolism, which was 
well understood in the Orient. It appears to be a kind of neo- 
Romanticism, a new means of escape into a mystical, exotic 
world, unintelligible to all but a few initiates. In avoiding life — 


can abstract painting live? 


PORK BARREL RENAISSANCE 

(Continued from page 157) 
Coffee-Pepper bill is that it ignores completely the existence 
of those two agencies and makes no provision for either coop- 
erating with or absorbing them in the future. Certainly the © 
taxpayer will wish to consider the matter very carefully before © 
he is ready to add this third wheel to the triumphal chariot of 
the American Athena. 

New departments are easily created and almost never are 
dissolved. There is before the Congress today a bill for the reor- 
ganization of the already top-heavy branches of the Govern- 
ment. Whether or not it is passed during the present session, 
or to what extent it may be altered, it is impossible to predict. 
But it is clear that sooner or later some general reorganization 
must take place to assure greater administrative efficiency and 
economy. Possibly, when that time comes, there may emerge 
a totally different method of handling problems of unemploy- 
ment than exists today. It has been suggested even that a new 
Cabinet post may be created to care for these vital and ever — 
recurring problems. Such a department could then make per- : 
manent the many admirable features of the Federal Arts bill 
now under discussion. Until that time the present Works Prog- 
ress Administration is fully capable of meeting the emergen- 
cy requirements of the American artist in its present exper- 
ienced and qualitative manner. It would be, therefore, the 
height of folly to confuse the issue at this point by yielding to 


ne pressure of an organized minority who wish to entrench THE FEDERAL ARTS BILL SNAG 


emselves against the day when there is no longer any Santa (Coasiuied fron poeeao; 
ge 


laus. : , : ; 
Indeed this example is only one instance of a broader prin- 


The objections to this bill are predicated not on theori . . . 
J I eories Of ciple, which I feel all artists should solemnly consider in any 


t administration or on differences of political opinion, but — measure to alter the present set-up. Owing to the fact that 


pon the abuses of class legislation and the pork barrel to money spent by the Federal Art Project can only be spent 


hich American common sense, whether Demo i 3 . . : ; ; ; 
? cratic or Re according to strictly controlled relief specifications; owing to 


ublican, has been opposed since the founding of the Repub- the fact that commissions authorized by the Section of Paint- 


ic. There are several million men and women in the United ing and Sculpture are paid for out of funds earmarked from a 


tates today who are unemployed and who are being taken general building fund, the present government art sections 


are of by the Government in one form or another. Each of are operating almost free from political control. This, to my 


ese persons is subject to the very clear restrictions and mind, is the greatest constructive contribution of the past 


egulations imposed upon them by act of Congress. Is it fair four years of government subsidy. It is almost unique in the 


at from this army of millions a paltry group of not more history of art. Yet with the stroke of a pen American artists 


han fifteen thousand so-called intellectuals should be segre- are now prepared to throw the entire Federal art program 


ated, exempted from the examinations of the Civil Service _ into the lap of political log rolling and partisan intrigue. After 


ommission, and given permanent employment simply be- all, this would inevitably follow through the attempt to con- 
ause of their self-proclaimed cultural superiority? trol a bureau dependent on an annual Congressional appro- 
Hardly. It is this very arrogance of the half-educated which priation rather than a bureau having administrative control 
as so retarded that American Renaissance which the spon- of funds, earmarked from other channels which are compara- 
ors of this bill claim as their own peculiar gift to posterity. tively free from political control. 
here probably will in time arise the necessity for a Federal These various criticisms that the Coffee-Pepper bill (1) 
t Bureau. But let it come, divorced from controversies of does not in fact create a Bureau of Fine Arts but a Permanent 
mployment and relief, as the considered and carefully weighed — Art Relief Bureau; (2) that its architectural subdivision would 


have no control or jurisdiction over the Federal building pro- 
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gram; (3) that its subdivision of the graphic and plastic arts 
would consequently have no control or jurisdiction over the 
painting and sculpture related to a Federal building program; 
(4) that it takes artists off the relief rolls without insuring 
them the same degree of security as the present works relief 
program; (5) that it establishes the set-up for the political 
manipulation of funds; cannot be denied although they may 
not be appreciated either by artists or the general public. Can 
any constructive alternatives for these provisions be suggested? 

As a general political axiom and present policy: No change 
in the present set-up should be considered unless it results in an 
actual, practical—not an ideological, verbal—improvement. Such 
alterations should include: (1) Uniting the functions of the 
Public Building Branch of the Treasury and the relief pro- 
gram of the Federal Art Projects under one Federal Bureau of 
Fine Arts, which would then have administrative control of 
artists’ relief funds, (as under the former P. W. A. P.) and 
sole jurisdiction of the building program and its allied arts, 
as in every other civilized country in the world. (2) The admin- 
istrative control of architecture, painting and sculpture, and 
of the disbursement of relief funds must be protected from 
political pressure arising through the Congressional appro- 
priation of funds. (3) I heartily endorse the section in the 
Coffee bill providing for the selection of a Commissioner of 
Fine Arts from panels presented by the leading art organiza- 


tions throughout the country. 


A BILL 


To provide for a permanent Bureau of Fine Arts. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 

States of America in Congress assembled, 
DECLARATION OF POLICY 

Section 1. The Federal art projects have proven conclusively that 
there exists in the United States the potentialities for a great and flour- 
ishing culture, which will, if properly developed, make our country a 
greater Nation, and render upon our people as a whole the occasion to 
exercise with democratic equity their cultural aspirations. 

During the entire history of our Nation and up to the time of the 
creation of these projects, the arts were the jealously guarded possessions 
of the few and were not made available to the majority. Works of art 
were confined to privately incorporated museums, difficult to visit, and 
to the completely inaccessible and private collections of wealthy patrons. 
Great music was played by only a few orchestras in the largest cities at 
prices prohibitive to the average person. The American theater was con- 
fined to the center of New York City and it is still true that there exists 
no theater in most sections of the country. The enjoyment of culture 
has, in the country’s past, been predicated too much upon the ability 
of the individual to pay. 

Through the inception of the Federal art projects these conditions 
have undergone material changes, which have brought into the cultural 
life of the Nation democratic implications and practices never before 
known. For the first time millions of our people have begun to receive 
benefits of cultural enlightenment beyond an elementary education. 

The arts have been decentralized through Federal patronage. They 
have been extended and made available to the entire country. Mural 
paintings depicting significant and stirring events in American history 
and present-day life have not only made schools and other public build- 
ings more beautiful but of greater community interest. Millions of people 
have attended the theater in their own community where heretofore none 
had existed. Outdoor theaters have come to the parks, squares, and to the 
countryside. Orchestras now play in rural communities, and in the cities 
outdoor concerts are held in the parks during the summer. In the play- 
grounds there are now all manner and types of classes for children in the 
arts, crafts, and puppet theaters, These have proved to be a great deter- 
rent to juvenile delinquency. Opportunities for musical education, vocal 
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and instrumental, are widespread and extremely popular. The folk art” 
of America, an integral part of our earlier national life, has again received) | 
encouragement. The fine contributions of the Negro people in this field); 
and the continued practice of traditional forms of folk art in various iso- 
lated communities have been brought to light and aided materially. Art 
galleries have been established and maintained in rural sections. These! 
galleries have become centers of community interest, thus nurturing an) 
indigenous growth and direction for culture of invaluable import for the» 
Nation as a whole. 

The above only indicates the beginning of a direction which shall be 
reaffirmed and extended. It merely points the way of fruition for a demo- 
cratic culture for the United States. 

It is no longer consistent with the purposes of democratic government” 
to render this program subject to the limjtations of the present work- 
relief program. Under this present program it has been impossible to 
establish reasonable tenure and therefore there is required a constant _ 
revision of plans and operations due to the emergency character of these 
appropriations. 

The personnel employed upon the projects cannot work to the best of 
their creative ability while subject to momentary dismissal and while 
under the knowledge that, at any time, the public which they serve may 
be deprived of the benefits of the cultural services of the projects as a_ 
whole, and the Nation not granted the assurance of permanency of de-— 
velopment for its culture. To accomplish this, there is needed a long-— 
range and adequate plan. | 

It is the obligation of the Government to recognize that culture as 
represented by the arts is a social necessity consistent with democracy 
and also to recognize that such culture must be encouraged and devel- 
oped in the interest of the general welfare. | 

It is therefore the declared policy of the Government of the United 
States that Congress appropriate funds out of the United States Treas- 
ury for the establishment and support of a permanent Bureau of Fine 
Arts. 

BUREAU OF FINE ARTS 

Src. 2. (a) There is hereby created an independent Bureau under the 
President of the United States to be known as the “Bureau of Fine Arts” 
and herein referred to as the “Bureau”. The Bureau shall consist of a 
Commissioner and six members, one for each of the arts enumerated in 
section 5 of this Act. 

(b) It shall be the purpose of this Bureau to encourage the develop- 
ment of art in the United States, to perpetuate the cultural traditions 
of our country, and to give the benefits of cultural enlightenment to all 
the people. 

(c) The Commissioner shall be appointed by the President of the 
United States from a panel of names to be submitted to him by organi- 
zations representing the greatest number of artists employed in each of 
the arts under the Bureau. His salary shall be $12,500 per annum, and he 
shall be appointed for a term of two years and he may be reappointed. 

(d) The members of the Bureau shall be appointed by the Commis- 
sioner from a panel of names to be submitted to him by organizations 
representing the greatest number of artists employed in each of the arts 
under the Bureau. The salary of each member of the Bureau shall be 
$5,000 per annum. The tenure of office of members of the Bureau shall 
be two years and they may be reappointed. 


TRANSFER OF POWERS 

Sec. 3. All the functions, powers, and duties exercised by the Works 
Progress Administration in connection with Works Progress Adminis- 
tration-sponsored Federal projects in the fields of art, music, theater, 
writers, historical-records survey, and in any and all other fields enu- 
merated in section 5 of this Act shall be assigned and transferred to the 
Bureau of Fine Arts. 

REGIONS 

Src. 4. (a) The Bureau shall divide the United States, the District of 
Columbia, and the Territories and outlying possessions of the United 
States into appropriate regions for carrying into effect the provisions of 
this Act. 

(b) In each region there shall be created a regional committee con- 
sisting of six members, one member for each of the arts enumerated in 
section 5 of this Act. The regional committee shall be chosen by the 
Bureau from a panel submitted to it by the organizations in the region | 
representing the greatest number of artists employed in each of the arts 
under the Bureau in the region. 

(c) The salary of each of the members of the regional committee shall 
be $4,500 per annum, and the tenure of office shall be two years and they 
may be reappointed. (Continued on page 190) — 


OIL PAINTING OF 
TODAY By Adrian Bury 


Price $3.50 Paper Binding. ° $4.50 Cloth. 


“Water Color Painting of Today” by the same author was 
so well received as to prove conclusively that public inter- 
est in works of art of beauty and sincerity is still a moving 
force in contemporary life. Here in a magnificently illus- 
trated volume over 200 illustrations in color and mono- 
chrome bring together the work of leading contemporary 
painters from all over the world. The individual views of 
the artists represented are included, their influences and 
their inspirations. It is a wonderfully complete survey and 
a brilliant, beautiful book to own. 


By Bertram 


PAINTING | PAINTING IN OIL re 
INOLS f= WOOD CARVING “bust” 


Price $3.50 Each. ° Numbers 16 and 17 in the 
famous ‘How To Do It” series. 


The amateurism prevalent today has caused the technique of 
painting to suffer from neglect and ill-considered experiment. 
Particularly valuable, therefore, in “Painting in Oils’ is a 
clear re-statement of the methods by which the masters im- 
parted richness and beauty of quality to their pictures and also 
ensured their permanence. 


™ , _ “Wood Carving” is for the beginner and advanced student, 
BERTRAM NICHOLLS : 2 5 giving demonstrations of carving on the flat surface and the 
= round. Both books are technical and superbly illustrated. 


PAINTINGS BY JAMES 
McNEILL WHISTLER ¢. cote. 


Introduced by James Laver. ° Price $2.50. 


In this new volume in the “Treasures of Art’’ series there 
are eight large color plates 100 square inches each. James 
McNeill Whistler has now taken his rightful place among 
those who have added something of permanent value to 
the world’s heritage with his subtle color values and un- 
erring sense of design. The selection in this lovely new 
book includes the world famous portrait of his mother (re- 
produced by permission of the Louvre) Carlyle, and cele- 
brated nocturnes—eight masterpieces in all, and each 
suitable for framing. 


Other ‘Studio’ Spring 1938 Books MAIL THIS ORDER FORM 
DECORATIVE ART 1938—Edited by C. G. Holme. Price Please send me copies'of...... ..2)8k sie Beene geen eee 
$3.50 Paper Binding. $4.50 Cloth. Over 500- illustrations in color copies of: 4s scrm awed s beeen ee eee 
and halftone of leading modern furniture, settings and decorations copies OF...:,.cnn arataractace ee aera eee 
from all countries. copies Of. ¢.«..2n\emplisar Seeiehioe mee ee ken eae 
MORE COLOR SCHEMES FOR THE MODERN More particulars aboutes sess 248 nak alae ieee eee ee 
HOME-— By Duncan Miller. $4.50. 24 color plates... interesting NE ER ETO ea oa gcomacsesestnbe fae 
and suggestive text. Address ee rn i Ae Cero CMO Oe COMO CON MOO Od Ot OOO HIS Oe 
THE ART OF PACKAGING—By D. E. js Charlton. $6.00. | enclose my check for $ drieWek neu spavialiche vemeaetre Send Cc @} D. oO 
Over 150 superb illustrations of leading designs all over the world. ®! understand | may return these immediately in good condition if | am 


Individual design problems discussed and solved. in any way dissatisfied and my money will be refunded. 


nnn rn eT 
Available At All Leading Bookstores or 


THE STUDIO PUBLICATIONS INC. * 381 FOURTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 
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SCOPE OF BUREAU 

Src. 5. The Bureau shall establish subdivisions which shall include the 
creative, interpretative, research, and teaching aspects of— 

(a) The theater and its allied arts. 

(b) The dance and its allied arts. 

(ec) Music and its allied arts. 

(d) Literature and its allied arts. 

(e) The graphic and plastic arts and their allied arts. 

(f) Architecture and decoration and their allied arts. 


QUALIFICATIONS 

Src. 6. (a) All persons presently employed upon Federal arts projects 
of the Works Progress Administration and artists employed on other 
projects under Works Progress Administration who are competent to 
carry out the objectives of this Act shall continue in such employment 
without interruption of time or salary under the jurisdiction of the 
Bureau of Fine Arts. The Bureau shall employ as many more artists as 
possible in order to carry out the purposes of this Act. 

(b) The regional committee shall have sole authority to determine all 
questions of eligibility, competence, and assignment of artists to em- 
ployment under the Bureau. 

WAGES AND WORKING CONDITIONS 

Src. 7. Wages and working conditions under the Bureau shall be the 
same as those established by trade unions for similar work in private 
industries. In no event shall the artists employed under the Bureau 
receive less than $30 in any week. 

CIVIL SERVICE 

Src. 8. Persons employed under the Bureau shall not be subject to the 
civil-service laws. 

DUTIES AND POWERS OF THE BUREAU 

Sec. 9. (a) The Bureau shall supervise the allotment of funds appro- 
priated pursuant to the provisions of this Act, shall determine the nature 
of the projects to be financed, and shall make all other determinations of 
general policy necessary for carrying into effect the provisions of this Act. 

(b) The Bureau shall be responsible for the administration of this Act. 

(c) The Commissioner shall act as chairman of the Bureau. 

(d) Each member of the Bureau shall act as a national director of one 
of the projects enumerated in section 5 of this Act. 


DUTIES AND POWERS OF REGIONAL COMMITTEES 

Sec. 10. (a) The regional committee shall be responsible for the ad- 
ministration of this Act within its territorial region. 

(b) The regional committees shall undertake the education and in- 
struction of the public in the knowledge and appreciation of art. They 
shall undertake the teaching, training, development, and encouragement 
of talented persons as artists. 

TENURE, VACATIONS, SICK LEAVE, RETIREMENT PAY, AND SO FORTH 

Sec. 11. Persons employed under the Bureau shall be entitled to all 
the rights, benefits, and privileges of Federal employees in the matter of 
tenure, vacations, sick leave, retirement pay, and all other rights, bene- 
fits, and privileges. 

THE RIGHT TO ORGANIZE; DISCRIMINATION 

Src. 12. Persons employed under the Bureau shall have the right to 
organize and select representatives of their own choice for the purpose 
of adjusting grievances with the Bureau and any of its subdivisions, free 
from interference, restraint, or coercion by the Commissioner, the Bu- 
reau, the regional committees, and any or all administrative organs and 
officers. No person employed by or seeking employment under the Bu- 
reau shall be denied the benefits under this law because he is a member of 
or affiliated with any economic, political, unemployed, or religious or- 
ganization, or because of any petition or complaint he has filed. 


APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 13. (a) All sums presently appropriated for the Works Progress 
Administration and allocated to the Federal arts projects and all other 
sums presently being used for the employment of artists on other Works 
Progress Administration projects are hereby transferred to the Bureau 
of Fine Arts. 

(b) There is hereby appropriated the further sum of $ 
for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this Act until the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1939. 

(c) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated for each fiscal year 
beginning with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, an amount sufficient 
to provide for all wage payments provided by this Act and for all ex- 
penses of the administration of provisions of this Act and for all expenses 
other than labor costs necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act, 
such amounts to be determined by the Bureau on the basis of statistical 
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or other data available to the Bureau and by it deemed reliable. 
Bureau shall annually submit to the Bureau of the Budget an estimate 
the appropriation necessary to carry into effect the provisions of this Act) 
SEPARABILITY 
Src. 14. If any section or provision of this Act be decided by the court 
to be unconstitutional or invalid, the same shall not affect the validit: 
of the Act as a whole or any part thereof other than the part so decidet 
to be unconstitutional or invalid. i 
Src. 15. This Act may be cited as the “Federal Arts Act”. 
Sec. 16. This Act shall take effect immediately. 


MARCH EXHIBITIONS 


(Continued from page 192) 


Walker Galleries, 108 E. 57 St.: Paintings & Water Colors by Olin Dows 
to March 12. Paintings by Richard Blow; March 14-31. 

Hudson D. Walker Gallery, 38 E. 57 St.: Paintings by Marsden Hartle 
to April 2. 

Whitney Museum of American Art, 10 W. 8 St.: Contemporary Ameria 
Sculpture, Water Colors & Prints; March 2-April 10. i 

Wildenstein & Co., 19 E. 64 St.: Portraits by Impressionists & Post 
Impressionists; March 1-29. i 

NortTHamMptTon, MAssacHUSETTS 

Smith College Museum of Art: Prehistoric Rock Pictures; to March 2m 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 

Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts: 133rd Annual Exhibition in Oil é 
Sculpture; to March 6. | 

Pennsylvania Museum of Art: Benjamin West Bicentenary; March 5 t« 
April 10. 

University Museum: Portraits of Indians. 

PirTsBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 

Carnegie Institute: Associated Artists of Pittsburgh; to March 13. Paint 
ings & Water Colors by Charles Burchfield; March 8-April 3. Salon o 
Photographie Art; March 18-April 17. i 

PoRTLAND, OREGON 

Portland Art Association: Karl Hofer; to March 14. 

RIcHMOND, VIRGINIA 

Virginia Museum of Fine Arts: 1st Biennial Exhibition of Contemporary 
American Paintings; March 12-April 24. 

RocueEster, New YORK 

Memorial Art Gallery: Modern Architecture in England. Modern Germa® 
Sculpture & Drawings; to March 13. Cleveland Water Colors. 6t% 
International Exhibition Lithography & Wood Engraving. Paintings 
by Waldo Peirce. Sculpture & Drawings by Wm. Ehrich. 

San Francisco, CALIFORNIA 

California Palace of the Legion of Honor: Artists West of the Mississippi’ 

San Francisco Museum of Art: Textiles from Crocker Collection; ta 
March 14. Paintings by Schmidt-Rottluff. Prints by Barlach; Marelli 
6-18. 58th Annual Exhibition San Francisco Art Ass’n. 

Santa Fr, New Mexico 

Museum of New Mexico: Tapesteries by Mrs. C. Epps. Water Colors & 
Oils by R. Jonson. Paintings by B. Willis & G. Washburn. Wate 
Colors by A. Delano. Pastels & Oils by G. Henshaw. Water Colors 
by Oklahoma Indians. 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

Seattle Art Museum: American Paintings from Chicago Art Institut@ 
Exhibition. Persian Architecture. Paintings by E. Ziegler. ae 
Manuscripts. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

Springfield Museum of Fine Arts: American Landscapes; March 8-28: 

ToLEepo, OxnI0 

Toledo Museum of Art: Swedish Art Exhibition; March 13-28. Photoft 
raphy Exhibition; March 6-28. 

WasHIncTon, D. C. 

Corcoran Gallery of Art: Drawings by Leon Kroll; March 1-20. Seulpragl 
by Anna H. Huntington. Drawings by Glackens. 

Phillips Memorial Gallery: Drawings & Sketches for Paintings by Karl 
Knaths. Recent Acquisitions. 

Studio House: American Folk Art. 

Textile Museum: Admission by card, Mon., Wed., Fri., 2-5. 

U. S. National Museum: Prints by J. E. Allen; to March 27. 

Washington Gallery, Museum of Modern Art: Portraits of Children; t 
March 14. Flower Paintings; March 20-April 11. i 

Younestown, Ouro 3 

Butler Art Institute: Rocky Mountain Painters; to March 13. Moho 
Society of Painters; March 4-27. 
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A TASTE FOR ART! 


STORY 
[LLUSTRATION 
by 
SEUART HAY 
Reprinted from 
ART 
[INSTRUCTION 

for July, 1937 
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THE COW THAT HAD A TASTE FOR ART 


STUART HAY, the inimitable, was the artist of this clever sketch which graphically indicates that tastes 
in art vary. 

Every art magazine caters to individuals of certain tastes. ART INSTRUCTION, for instance, is not 
intended, primarily, for the connoisseur or collector. Neither (speaking of cows) is it for the “common herd” 
of folks of merely superficial interest. . . [t is for that large body of doers and thinkers, whether artists, teach- 
ers or students, who really want to know all about art—what’s behind it; who produces it; why they produce it; 
where and how they acquired their skill in its production; how they dispose of it; what they get for it; what 
becomes of it, etc., etc. 

That this vital young magazine has been highly successful in its approach to such practical matters is 
attested by its immediate acceptance and rapid growth. In nine months it has gained approximately 8500 
paid subscribers, with a probable 10,000 before its first year ends. The overwhelming demand for back num- 
bers has exhausted our reserves. 

We are proud of this success: it spurs us to even greater endeavors. Watch us during 1938! 


HAVE YOUR TASTE SATISFIED! Sorry! 


JUST FILL THE BLANK BELOW! 


ART INSTRUCTION 
330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Please fill my order as follows:— 
[_] 1 year subscription (12 issues).... $3.00 [_] 2 years, $5.00 
[.] 4 month trial subscription....... $1.00 ({_] Freesamplecopy 


[| 5 one year subscriptions (group). .$11.25 
[_] 10 one year subscriptions (group) . .$20.00 


Yes, we are all out of 
back numbers (unless 
we unexpectedly receive 
unsold copies from 
dealers). 

We thought our re- 
serves of 3,000 copies of 


each issue were ample, 


ME 
~ but they are exhausted. 
STREET CITY We’ve had to disap- 
STATE POSITION point hundreds! 


ART INSTRUCTION 


Too Bad! 
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MARCH EXHIBITIONS 


ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS 

Addison Gallery of American Art: Paintings by 
Lyonel Feininger; to March 20. Posters by 
McKnight Kauffer; to March 27. 

BALtTimmoreE, MAaryLAND 

Baltimore Museum of Art: Maryland Artists. 
Posters by Toulouse-Lautrec & Contem- 
poraries. 

Walters Art Gallery: Court & Hunting Swords 
& Daggers; March 5-April 5. 

BirMINGHAM, ALABAMA 

Public Library Gallery: Southern Printmakers 
Society; March 1-30. 

Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 

Museum of Fine Arts: Copley Loan Exhibi- 
tion; to March 15. 

Brooktyn, NEw YORK 

Brooklyn Museum: Examination & Conser- 
vation of Works of Art. Child Art of the 
American Indian. Drawings & Sculpture by 
Gaston Lachaise. 

BurraLto, New York 

Albright Art Gallery: Photography; March 19- 
April 16. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 

Fogg Art Museum: Drawings by Old Masters. 
Etchings of Five Centuries. Japanese Prints. 

Curcaco, ILLrNors 

Art Institute: Paintings & Drawings by G. & 
D. Tiepolo. Swedish Tercentenary. Paint- 
ings & Drawings by N. Remisoff; to March 
6. Steuben Glass; to March 24. 

No-Jury Society: 13th Annual Exhibition; to 
March 15. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Cincinnati Art Museum: German 16th Cen- 
tury Prints. Italian 18th Century Prints. 
Prints & Drawings by Derain, Matisse & 
Picasso; March 5-April 10. International 
Water Color Exhibition; to March 13. 

CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 

Pomona College: Oils by Lucy Jencks; to 
March 12. Oriental Exhibit; March 12-26. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Cleveland Museum of Art: New Horizons in 
American Art; to March 13. Print Club 
Publications; to March 20. Modern Archi- 
tecture in England; to April 17. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 

Colorado Springs Fine Art Center: Drawings of 
All Periods; to March 15. Peppino Mangra- 
vite; March 15-April 15. 

Dayton, OnTO 

Dayton Art Institute: Drawings, Water Colors 
& Paintings by A. Iacovleff. Indian School 
Art. Local Portrait Exhibit. Prints from 
Cleveland Photographic Club Exhibit. 

DENVER, COLORADO 

Denver Art Museum: California Water Color 
Society; March 1-15. Water Colors by Vance 
Kirkland. Architectural Exhibit. Trio of 
Surrealists (American Federation of Arts); 
March 15-29. U.S. Camera Salon; March 3- 
10. 

Detroit, MicHicgan 

Detroit Institute of Arts: Modern Italian Paint- 
ing & Sculpture. 

HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 

Morgan Memorial: 28th Annual Exhibition 
Connecticut Academy of Fine Arts; March 
5-27. 

Houston, TEXAS 

Museum of Fine Arts: 14th Annual Exhibition 
by Local Artists. 
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Kawsas City, Missourt 

William Rockhill Nelson Gallery: Ohio Water 
Colors. American Camera Salon. Prints & 
Drawings by Adolf Dehn. 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

Foundation of Western Art: Fifth Annual, 
California Landscape & Marine Painters. 

Los Angeles Museum: International Print- 
makers. California Society of Miniature 
Painters. California Ceramic Show. Paint- 
ings by Lovis Corinth. 

Mixtis CoLiece, CALIFORNIA 

Mills College Art Gallery: Drawings for the 
Theatre; March 6-April 24. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis Institute of Arts: Chinese Decor- 
ative Arts. Siamese & Cambodian Sculp- 
ture. Costumes of the Near East. 

Monrcrair, NEW JERSEY 

Montclair Museum: Exhibition of Water Col- 

ors. Etchings by Anders Zorn. 

Newark, New JERSEY 

Newark Museum: Architectural Exhibit. Amer- 

ican Indian Art; to March 27. 

New Haven, CONNECTICUT 

New Haven Paint & Clay Club: 37th Annual 

Exhibition; March 7-26. 


New Or LEANS, LOUISIANA 

Isaac Delgado Museum: 37th Annual Exhibi- 
tion, Art Association of New Orleans: 
March 6-30. 

New York City 

A. C. A. Gallery, 52 W. 8 St.: Paintings by 
Philip Evergood; to March 5. 

Argent Galleries, 42 W. 57 St.: Portraits & 
Flower Paintings by Nat’l Ass’n of Women 
Painters & Sculptors. Paintings by M. M. 
Edsall & D. L. Feigin. Water Colors by C. 
Stroud. March 21-April 2. 

Artists Gallery, 33 W. 8 St.: Sculpture by Saul 
Baizerman. 

Bignou Gallery, 32 E. 57 St.: Van Gogh, Mo- 
digliani, Pascin, Reuault, Soutine & Utrillo; 
to March 12. 

Boyer Galleries, 69 E. 57 St.: Oils, Drawings & 
Water Colors by Contemporary Americans. 

Brummer Gallery, 53 E. 57 St.: Paintings by 
Leon Hartl; to March 31. 

Buchholz Gallery, 3 W. 46 St.: Paintings & 
Water Colors by Paul Klee: March 16- 
April 16. Bronzes & Drawings by Georg 
Kolbe; to March 12. 

Carroll Carstairs, 11 E. 57 St.: Photographs by 
John Swope; to March 5. 

Comet Gallery, 10 E. 52 St.: Drawings by Mod- 
ern Italians; to March 12. 

Contemporary Arts, 38 W.57 St.: Paintings by 
A. P. Martino; March 1-19. 

Delphic Studios, 44 W. 56 St.: Paintings of 
India by N. G. Yawalkar. Oils by Ling Cho 
Saio; to March 13. 

Downtown Gallery, 113 W. 13 St.: 125 Years of 
American Water Colors; to March 5. 

Durand-Ruel, Inc., 12 E. 57 St.: 19th & 20th 
Century French Paintings; to March 26. 
Paintings by Cézanne; March 28-April 16. 

Federal Art Gallery, 225 W.57 St.: Illinois Ar- 
tists; through March 12. ; 

Ferargil Galleries, 63 E. 57 St.: Paintings by 

J. Folinshee. Prints by W. Dyson; to March 

13. Paintings by A. Sheldon Pennoyer- 

Water Colors by G. Simon; March 14-31. 


Fifteen Gallery, 37 W. 57 St.: Water Colors by 
H. B. Tschudy; to March 5. Sculpture by 
G. K. Hamlin; March 21-April 2. Recent 
Water Colors by Elizabeth H. T. Hunting- 
ton. 

Grand Central Art Galleries, Inc., 15 Vander- 
bilt Ave.: Etchings & Water Colors by E. 
Roth; March 8-26. Flower Paintings by M. 
Mason; March 22-April 2. 

Grant Studios, 175 Macdougal St.: Water Col- 
ors by Fine Arts*Guild. Oils by Kalman Os- 
wald; March 14-28. : 

Marie Harriman Gallery, 61 E. 57 St.: Water 
Colors & Oils by O. A. Renne. 

Frederick Keppel, 71 E. 57 St.: Contrasts in 
French Art; to March 19. 

Kleemann Gallery, 38 E. 57 St.: Paintings & 
Water Colors by Ann Brockman. 

Kraushaar Gallery, 730 5th Ave.: Drawings by 
Glackens, Sloan, Du Bois & Wortman; to 
March 10. Paintings by Richard Lahey; 
March 14-31. 

Julien Levy Gallery, 15 E. 57 St.: Trompe 
L’Oeil—Old & New. 

Lilienfeld Galleries, Inc., 21 E. 57 St.: Paint- 
ings by B. J. O. Nordfeldt; to March 12. 
Paintings by Chagall; to March 27. 

Macbeth Gallery, 11 E. 57 St.: Paintings by 
Anne Goldthwaite; March 1-14. Water Col- 
ors by J. W. Taylor; March 8-21. Recent 
Paintings by Jon Corbino; March 22-April 
aa 

Pierre Matisse, 51 E. 57 St.: Paintings by 
Leger; to March 20. Paintings by Balthus; 
March 22-April 16. 

Metropolitan Museum, 5th Ave. & 81 St.: Egyp- 
tian Styles in the Mediterranean; March 2- 
27. Tiepolo & Contemporaries; from March 
15. Early Pattern Books, Lace, Embroidery. 


Midtown Galleries, 605 Madison Ave.: Paint- 
ings by William Palmer. 

Milch Galleries, 108 W. 57 St.: Oils & Water 
Colors by Millard Sheets; March 1-19. 

Montross Gallery, 785 5th Ave.: Paintings by 
Gail Simpson; to March 12. Paintings by D. 
Eaton; March 14-26. 

Morton Galleries, 130 W. 57 St.: Paintings by 
F. Pack & H. Rooney; to March 12. Paint- 
ings by M. Huse. Water Colors by I. Mac- 
Iver; to March 26. 

Museum of Modern Art, 14 W. 49 St.: Subway 
Art. Modern Furniture by Alvar Aalto. 
Paintings by Mexican Artists. 

Nat'l Academy of Design, 215 W.57 St.: 113th 
Annual Exhibition; March 16-April 13. 

Georgette Passedoit Gallery, 121 EK. 57 St.: Ab- 
stract Paintings & Portrait Photographs by 
A. E. Gallatin; to March 5. Water Colors by 
Jean Charlot; March 8-28. 

Schaeffer Galleries, 61 E. 57 St.: Old Masters. 

Marie Sterner Gallery, 9 E. 57 St.: Paintings by 
R. Jacoby; March 1-12. Paintings & Draw- 
ings by K. Leyden; March 14-26. 

Studio Guild, 730 5th Ave.: N. Y. Society of 
Ceramic Arts; March 7-19. 

Tricker Galleries, 19 W. 57 St.: Water Colors 
by Joseph Guerin; to March 12. Land- 
scapes by La Mont Warner. Oils & Pastels 
by E. Tashjian. 

Uptown Gallery, 249 West End Ave.: Oils, 
Water Colors & Gouaches by T. Nagai. 

Valentine Gallery, 16 E. 57 St.: Paintings by 
Raphael Soyer; to March 19. 


(Continued on page 190) 
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This is the last time we can run this notice. 
If you have been planning to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity to have your issues 
of the Magazine of Art bound . . . is it nec- 
essary to suggest that you delay no longer? 


TO READERS: 


Who want their copies of the 


MAGAZINE or ART 


for 1937, Volume 30, bound... 


IF you want to preserve your copies of the Magazine of Art for 1937— 
first of the new series—in bound form, and haven’t the facilities at hand, 
we'll be glad to have your copies bound for you. 

Brought together into a single, deluxe volume of 974 pages, with 1,018 
illustrations, the twelve issues of the Magazine of Art for 1937 give you 
the exciting, important record of the year in all the arts—a record so 
memorable it is a worthy addition to your permanent library. 


CHOOSE YOUR OWN BINDING 


Three kinds of binding are available, and you may select the one which 
you prefer: natural linen, at $7; half morocco and half linen, at $9.50; and 
full leather, at $15. The title page, with the complete index, is bound in. 


STAMPED IN GOLD 


The design of the title and information on the cover and backbone of 
the bound volume harmonizes with the magazines themselves, and is 
die stamped in gold leaf. 


BOUND BY HAND 


A book as heavy as twelve issues of the Magazine of Art requires un- 
usually substantial binding. To assure first-quality craftsmanship and 
durability, the volume is bound by hand. 


MISSING ISSUES SUPPLIED 


If you have not all of the issues for 1937, the following can be supplied 
at the regular list price of fifty cents each: February, March, April, May, 
July, August, September, November. Of these, three are running short; 
the four issues not mentioned are completely exhausted. 


HOW TO ORDER 


To order, simply ship your magazines to the Federation’s national 
headquarters—notifying us by letter of your shipment, and specifying 
the binding you prefer. If you live east of the Mississippi, send by parcel 
post; west, it is less expensive to ship by Railway Express, book rate 
(written on outside of package). 

The complete, bound volume will be sent to you, two weeks after the 
single magazines are received here, with carrying charges paid. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 
National Headquarters - BARR BUILDING, WASHINGTON 
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When you want to know something about a 


professional artist in America 


+ 


WHERE DO YOU LOOK? 


TURN TO Who’s Who in American Art when you need information about 


a professional artist in America. 


For Who’s Who gives you, in factual, reference form, the story of the 


artists of our day. It tells you, for instance, where they live and work, sum-~ 


mer and winter . . . points out the collections in which you will find them 
represented, usually with the titles of specific pictures or works... tells where 
and when (in most instances) they were born... under whom they studied 
and their scholarships, awards and prizes won. In shorty,you have at your 


fingertips, all salient biographical data. 


In this big new edition, now available, there are 1,756 more artists than 
in the preceding volume, 150 more pages and a new feature—a Classified 


Index, useful in itself and providing a handy cross-reference. 


As users everywhere testify—art organization staffs, collectors, teachers 
and students, artists, even laymen—Who’s Who in American Art pays for 
itself, in the time, trouble and money it saves. The information you want, 


when ‘you want it! 


Gentlemen: 


Rush of new Volume 2, Who’s Who 
in American Art. [7] Remittance is enclosed at $8 


cop. 


the copy ($6 if you are a Federation Member). 
(I will pay when billed. 


“Inclusive, compact, and easy to use, the 
volume is significant. . . .”" 


LITERARY DIGEST 


***\Who's Who in American Art’ is a much- 
needed volume. It conserves time hitherto — 
spent in searching many books for the same 
information, a fact which, alone, should 
place it on every reference bookshelf in 
the country, as well as in the hands of 
educators and art organizations generally."” 


PHILADELPHIA RECORD 


** Useful’ is distinctly the word for this 
compendium. And it is well printed and 
bound.” 

NEW YORK HERALD-TRIBUNE 


You will find these Major 
Features in NEW VOLUME 2: 


BIOGRAPHICAL DIRECTORY 


Now, in one ‘volume, all groups. of 
America’s living artists are brought to- 
gether .. . painters, sculptors, illustrators, 
cartoonists,. graphic artists, craftsmen, 
mural painters, designers, miniature paint- 
ers. 


CLASSIFIED INDEX 


This new index makes it easy for you to 
locate artists by the medium in which they 
work. 


GEOGRAPHICAL INDEX 


When you want to find the artists in a 
_ particular city or state, turn to the con- 
venient Geographical Index. 


NECROLOGY AND OBITUARIES 


The necrology of creative artists and 
architects for the years 1927 to 1935 is 
brought up to the minute with obituaries 
for the year 1936 and ten months of 1937. 


715 PAGES e CLOTH BOUND 
FOR TWO YEARS: 1938-39 
$8 THE COPY, POSTPAID 

($6 to Federation Members) 


NOW AVAILABLE ° © * New Volume 2 


WHO'S WHO IN AMERICAN ART 


snkae One of the services to art of ) | 
ADDRESS THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 
| National Headquarters: Barr Building, Washington : 


